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MORGAN’S CHOICE. 


the choice, and now the time, oh chooser!" 


PAUL 
*Tlere is 
Maniin Arms and Jeannette Randall sat in 
their room, looking out over the misty, turbulent 
sea—looking out, and thinking of Paul Morgan. 
The sea-side cottage where they were staying was 


full, and they were obliged to room together. In- 
deed, they had chosen this at first, for they had | 


been friends six weeks before. They called them. 
selves so now; but they felt a spirit like Cain’s in 
their hearts as they looked at each other with 
stealthy eyes. In fact they hated each other—as 
girls, even very good girls, not unfrequently do 
when both love the same man. God help us! 
low little it means when we say we are friends! 
How weak we are! 

Which did Paul Morgan love? Both were pret- 
ty, at times really handsome. Both had fair hair 
and blue eves, peach-blossom cheeks and lips meant 
for kisses; but there were plenty of points of dif- 


ference. Marian wasa year older, and taller. Her 
es were deeper, her lips smiled more rarely. 
Jeannette was merry as a summer bird. It had 


always been summer with her life. 

What liad Paul Morgan done to make them both 
‘him? Nothing, consciously; for, to tell all 

e truth, neither of them, fair and sweet : 
re, had ever quickened a pulse of his heart. He 

1s sellish, like the rest, and he had his own plans 


tu serve. 


is they 


There were more than these two girls at Sa- 
chem’s Head. Agatha Churchill was there also. 
{t vas no mystery to me, a man, why all the men 
itha, haughty and indifferent to them 
. The women all wondered at it, for 
ot at all pretty. What was better, 
» was wonderfully beautiful at times. 
ul great gray eyes, and long lashes as black 
he oT » he avy hair. You should have seen her 
some moment of intense excitement dilated 

pils of those eyes till they looked intensely 
ick, and the slow color came up into her cheeks 
rloawwed there steadily. All lesser lights paled 
er then. But the next morning you saw 
liferently. Stylish-looking—her tall, slender 
ire could not fail of that—but still and quiet; 
yes light gray, her cheeks colorless, her man- 
ner so very tranqt ail, She had no intimate friend. 
She was there with her mother, whom she petted 

\ cared for tenderly, but in whom she did not 

ide. Had she any secrets to tell? Nobody 
knew, but Paul Morgan meant to find out. 

Marian Arms and Jeannette Randall each 
thought, by turns, that Morgan fancied herself; 
then feared lest his love was given to the other; 
but neither of them dreaded Miss Churchill. In 
truth, he was never very attentive to her. It was 
not his mode of warfare. He bestowed most of his 
vallantries on the two fair blondes. He rode with 
Marian to-day; he sailed with Jeannette to-mor- 
row. He walked with one in the morning; he 
sang and danced with the other in the evening. 
And so they sat, this twilight, in their own room, 
hating each other—almost hating themselves. 

‘Are you going down to-night ?” 

It was Jeannette who spoke. It was always 
more difficult for her to keep silence than for Ma- 
rian. Besides, she had never looked deeply enough 
into her own heart to realize how she was growing 
to feel toward her friend. Marian had. She an- 
swered, carelessly, 

‘‘T suppose so.” 

‘‘There will be dancing,” Jeannette went on. 
‘*Let us dress. Something dark will suit this 
misty night.” 

‘“* And your style of beauty!” sneered Marian. 


Imired Ay 









‘* Of course I had not forgotten that. I always 
confess to my fair share of vanity !” 
She laughed, and went on HR When she 


had finished sfie looked her handsomest. Her dress 
was black silk, and she had pink roses on her bosom. 

Marian wore white. It did not suit the night 
vers well; but she was capricious, and it pleased 
her fancy. 

Paul Morgan met them with a good deal of im- 
pressement when they came into the hall. He 
claimed Marian for the first waltz, and Jeannette 
for the second ; and each belieyed, for the enchant- 
ed moments she was daficing with him, that she 
held his heart. 

When the two waltzes were finished he walked 
along to Agatha. She stood by the table, turning 
over some stereoscopic views with a dreamy air, 
She looked like a @haracter out of an Oriental ro- 
mance. She wore a dress of some soft material, 
plaided in the richest and brightest of colors. A 
sort of turban of shining, silvery gauze was twist- 
ed about her head. Golden serpents, with gleam- 
ing scales and little emerald eyes, were upon her 
arms, Not another of the twenty women in the 
room could have worn her costume; but she was 
royal in it, It was one of her hours of beauty and 
power. A keen delight kindled an’s glance 
as he looked at her.. She raised present- 
ly, and their eyes met, 

“You do not waltz, Miss Peeven ” 

“ No.” 

‘*¥et I should have thought yon | WOUld be fond 
of it. Yéu delight so in all kinds.of rapid motion 
—the madder the better. I should have said waltz- 
ing was made for you, Tow singular that you do 


“IT did not say that. I do like it. - It is my 
passion; but I can not walte witheyery one.” 

“With a very dear friend you would ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘A brother, for instance, or the man you meant 
to marry ?” 

a “Ye ” 

‘Agatha, will_you,waltz __ me?” 

He bent his eyes her, searchingly, ex- 
pectantly. Then sims t pleadin 
grew into them. Tt was the 






had. asked her to marry his 
look ; but she thought he was ig, 29° he 
had with others—that he strove e an ungen- 


She did not blush or 


erous advantage of her. 
tremble, 


T 


“Will you waltz with me?” he csked again 
“ No!” 
He bowed, and went quietly away from her. 


No one saw iu either his manner or 
| hers, They were gay 
| Churehill was gayer. 

| were gathered round her, 


any change 
as usual, 
Half the men in the room 
Morgan was with Jean- 


Randall for a while, and then he went out to 


nett 
walk on the piazza with Marian Arms. Agatha | 
could see the white dress swinging against the 
| windows as they passed back and forth. Once, as 
| she looked, she sh ivered, 
Even Jeannette was silent in her own room that 
| night. Marian was not likely to speak— she had 


| food enough for thought. Morgan had certainly 
| been attentive to her, ‘To-night he had coaxed 
her out on the piazza in spite of the wind and the 
mist. But he had said nothing with which she 
could satisfy the hunger in her soul. Was he try- 
1 love him without giv- 


ing her—trving to make her 
Worse than that, 


ing her any thing in return? 
poor child—he was not trying at all. He had 
never even questioned whether she was likely to 


3 convenient to be attentive to 
her or Je enue t.e—pretty girls both of them—vw hen 
he wished to disguise his feeling for, Agatha 
Chur hill. They were but the 
he threw the grace-hoop. No matter what became 
of the sticks so that he crowned the right oue. 

He was ill at ease, also, this night after the 


| love him. It wa 


sticks with which 


| dance. How was he to give up Agatha? He 
had set his heart on her. She was the first wo- 
man he had ever desired for hi ife. He had 


flirted often—more from real love of pleasing, or 
malice. 


craving for amusement, than from genuine 
When he met Miss Churchill he had loved for the 
first time, and he was a man to love strongly. 


Where he loved he had failed to win. How the 
colors of his life had faded in an hour! What should 
he do? The future seemed strangely objectless. 

Last of all, Agatha! She had a trick of busy- 
ing her hands when she wished to keep from think- 
ing. She untwisted her gauzy turban and folded 
it carefully. She took off her brilliant dress, and 
hung it on one of the nails which were driven up 
all round her little box of a room. She put away 
the serpents with their 
herself for bed, and then she sat down, in her white 
wrapper, at the window, and threw it wide open, 
She felt feverish, and she welcomed the strong 
wind which blew back her hair; the mist which 
saturated the thin drapery about her shoulders. 
There was 80 much fire in her nature that she 
never took cold, Jeast of all now. 

“God help me!” she thought, ‘‘my heart is 
gone out from me. I shall never be young again ; 
though I am so strong I shall live a great many 
years. Poor silly moth! Why did I go near 
enough to the candle to burn my wings? Could 
I not see what Paul Morgan was—a splendid man, 
indeed, but with just that same fascination in his 











manner toward every woman? His voice was al- 
| ways low, and so tender in its modulations. The 
| touch of his hand was different from any other per- 
son's. Nature had made him so, how could he 
help it? And I, what a fool I have been! I had 
expected hifn to ask me to be his wife—he has ask- 
ed me to waltz with him!” 

No matter how late Agatha kept watch that 
night. She did not show it the next morning. 
When Paul Morgan met her at breakfast her cheek 
was as cool, her eye as clear as ever. She was 
just as carefully dressed. And he—he had beena 
man of the world too long to hang out a flag of dis- 
tress.at his mast head. 

It was full tide that day at eleven, and at half 
past ten they all went to bathe. There was a long 
line of them, as they stood upon the beach, prepar- 
atory to walking into the surf. They were ar- 
ranged, gentlemeu and ladies alternately, with.a 
gentleman at one end of the line and Agatha 
Churchill at the other. Morgan was between 
Jeannette Randell and Marian Arms, They went 
on gayly, breasting billow after billow. 

At last came a tenth wave, mightier than all. 
In desperation, bravado, excitement, or careless- 
ness of life—I know not what—Agatha drew her 
hand from her companion’s, and stood up against 
it alone. . Then there was a shriek, not from her 
lips though. Dbie. undertow Lad caught her and 
was bearing her outward. Morgan saw her scarlet 
bathing-dress floating beyond him. He snatched 
his hands from the frightened girls who clung to 
him. He pushed out after Agatha. He was a 
bold, strong swimmer. He made his mightiest 
strokes. He caught her by her long black hair. 
Then ‘he drew his arm round her lithe, slender 
waist, and back with her valiandy. It 
was a task for such sinews and museles as his. A 
strength less Herculean could not have achieved it. 
He laid her on the shore at length, high out of 
reach, of the waves, and sank himself utterly ex- 
hausted beside her. Had Agatha heard, when she 
thought she was drowning, his strong cry, 

Po 5 a soul of my soul, I must’save you or 
} ” 

At any rate, whet she came back to conscious- 
ness she knew that he loved her. 

That afternoon he was admitted to the little sit- 
ting-room which she and her mother shared togeth- 
er. Mrs. Churchill wisély went out and left them 
alone. How lovely Agatha was; so pale, and yet 
ewith the wondrous light breaking like a full sea- 
tide-into her great gray eyes, and the strong lines 


of feeling quivering round her flexile mouth. She 
‘Wad Reve wetore seomed.so charming, even.to him. 
All the trifling, all the assumed indiffefence, all 
the hauteur was gone from his manner now ; all 
the coldness from hers. They had ‘stood that 
day in the presence of death. All that wag false 
and conventional had been rent away. . Only the 
true and the real remained. The imperious Miss 
Churchill was.gentle as a little child. Morgan 
_ bent over her ead kissed the hand she gave him. 

“ You have ve saved myflife,” she said. “How can 
I thank you? 

“ By giving me what I most want.” 

- And that is?” 








“Yourself, Agatha —the only woman I ever 
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| loved—without whom life is not worth the price 


In fact, Miss | 
| ourselves wholly uns, 





gleaming eyes, prepared | 











| tive purposes in the State of New York. 


of living.” 

“But I have a great many faults.” 

“TT know it, Solhave I. We have both lived 
in an artificial atn osphe re to have kept 


too long 
tted from the world. We 


will begin our reform together, to-day.” 
“And vou love me as I am, faults and all?” 
“oA 1 Tove my own soul. Do you love me, 
Agatha: 
* Let my life tell you,” 


‘ The life which you give me; do vou not?” 





| 
| 


‘** You have saved it,” she answered softly ; ‘itis 
yours, to keep or to reject.’ 
Beloved! may God deal with me as I with 
you.” 
That night their engagement was made known 
to the dwellers at Sachem’s Head. There were 
sratulations, and comments, and pleasant proph- 
ecies. Only Jeannette Randall and Marian Arms 
had each a secret to keep. But the touch of pain 
had tried them as gold is tried by fire. The grow- 
ing hatred was transmuted to a tenderness neither 
of them had ever felt for each other before. The 


sorrow they bore together and in silence was a bond 
neither would care to break. 

The experience would not hurt them. The love 
they thought so real had only stirred the outer sur- 
face of their hearts. Its blighting but made their 


natures deeper and truer, ‘Their day would come 
for them too, by-and-by, with its full radiance 
Agatha Churchill’s was, when she married Paul 


Morgan. 
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A PLEA FOR NEW 


THE CITY OF ! 
YORK. 


\ ARCH wanes apace, and the annual budget 
4¥ of plundering schemes begins to be faintly 
discerned in the proceedings of the Legislatu: 

Albany. Early in April the power of the 
Legislature for mischief ceases, and mischict. 
makers and representative rogues are trying to 
improve the interval between this and then. 

The members of the Legislature which sat in 
the year 1860 were, by unanimous consent, pro- 
nounced the most corrupt, unprincipled, and 
venal crew ever gathered together for legisla 
No- 
thing so shameless as the city railroad bills, 
which were passed at the last hour over the 
Governor's veto, was ever before inscribed on 
our statuté-book. Nothing more barefaced than 
their endeavors to levy black-mail on the rail- 
roads of the State was ever attempted in this 
meridian before. 

We have it on good authority that the 
ent Legislature is of a purer stamp. ‘There are 
eighty new members in the Assembly; many 
of these, we are told, are men of character; 
others are novices in corruption, and do not 
know enough to make sale of their virtue. It 
is just possible, too, that the storm of indigna- 
tion which greeted. m@mbers on their return 
home in April last may have operated as a 
warning to them in the future. At any rate, 
people who know say that this Legislature will 
be an improvement on the last. We most ar- 
dently hope so. 

For the cormorants and the thieves are at 
work as usual. “The time-honored bill for the 
destruction of the principal street in this city— 
Broadway—by the construction of two parallel 
lines of railway, is up once more, and a com- 
mittee is engaged in hearing evidence on the 
subject. . Various other city projects for plun- 
der aré proposed, and, without vigilance on the 
part of the public, may be smuggled upon the 
statute-book. Of Governor Morgan, we regret 
to say, but little can be expected in the way of 
protecting the interests of the city. Though he 
is a New York merchant, and owes his wealth 
and position to this city, he has never evinced 
any sincere resolution to protect us; he appears 
to be blind and deaf to every consideration cx- 
cept those which bear upon his future election 
as United States Senator in the room of Pres- 
ton King. 

If New York City is to be saved from the 
hungry raseals who seck to plunder us, the 
work must be done by the honest representatives 
of the rural districts. Our own members and 
our Governor are not to be relied upon. It is 
to the country members that we look for protec- 
tion. If they join hand and glove with our es- 
pecial representatives, or if they assume that 
our representatives ate willing and competent 
to guard our interests, we shall unquestionably 
be plundered as we were last year, the Broad- 
way railroad will be established, and a million 
of dollars will be divided among knaves, and 
some still more atrocious bill than the famous 
**Qmnibus” will become a law. 

There has been a great deiof idle talk about 
the State tyrannizing the city. Theoretically 
speaking, this talk hag n plausible. The 
city of New York ought,in theory, to govern 
itself without dictation from Albany,. But, in 
practice, every honest man will admit that even 


pres- 








a central at Albany would be better 
for the interests of the city than our 
present ic régime. Every encroath- 


‘State on our municipal rights has 
been a gain, and not a loss. ‘The Central Park 








[Maren 2; 23, 186]. 


Commission has reflected honoy, not dis grace, 
on the city: had the members been Appo “aa 
by the Common Council or the Mayor, the (, 
mission would have been a sink of ; orruption 
The Metropolitan Police are a vast improvement 
upon their Municipal predecessors, ‘Tho (: -. 
missioners of Charities are infinitely preferab) 
to the old Governors of the Alms-house. Every 
office which has been taken out of the c ontrol of 
the city, and placed at the disposal of th, Le 
lature or the Governor, has been im} oved by 
the transfer 

Let there be no > sque ern ss, then, amon 


affairs, All honest men in the city want ay 
expect them to interfere. Political c& moral. 
ization—proceeding from various causes hee 
reached such a pitch in this city that it would 
be a gain, and not a loss, for the city to bx 

listranchised, It, t 
members will do their duty, 


g 
a ho wever, the country 
and set their faces 
any city railroad, or other city 
scheme which smacks of plunder, we may esi ape 
for another year, 


als 


sternly against 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 
Ir is said that for ten years there were never go 
few vessels in the port of New Orleans as durir 
the last month; and it is certainly true 





that time there have not been so few by 
the publishers’ presses all ov: 
rent lite rature is almo sta lu en se 
times’’ threaten, it disappears. When peace and 
confidence return, then returns the weekly tlow of 
books of all kinds. Oh! the famous Saturday d 
four and five years ago, when so many inm rtal 
works were simultaneously born! , 

Motley’s Iistory is the chief book of the sea 
but even of that there have not vet been t 
thousand copies sold. It is a pleasant thing to 
have written, like Mr. Motley, a book which every 
body must like. Then there is the new work 
the authors of “The Queens of Socict) Ned 
** The Wits and Beaux of Society.” It is a series 
of flashing, gossiping, lively sketches of men of the 
world, as they are called, such as Bucking! 
De Grammont, Rochester, Beau Nash, (hestertie! 
George Selwyn, Sheridan, Brummell, and —the 
Reverend Sydney Smith, certainly m 
pany. It is a book, of course, made to amuse, an 
abounds in anecdotes illustrating life and manners. 
It has neither the dignity nor authority of hi 
but it is a good club and watering-plac 
mecum. 

Of a different kind is Mr. Jarves'’s 
which is one of the handsomest of American books: 
itself an illustration of our skill in the typographic 
art. The work itself is an wsthetic and historic 
sketch of the progress of painting in Italy, from its 
rise out of the Byzantine school down to its decline 
in that of Bologna. The illustrations, most faith- 
fully and exquisitely drawn in outline in Rome, 
are admirably reproduced, and as you turn the 
beautiful pages and refresh your acquaintance with 
the names of great men and the schools that have 
made Italian painting supreme, you can not help 
wondering whether the author is, after all, mis- 
taken in believing that it is possible, by the exhi- 
bition of the old paintings and accomplished dis- 
course of the old painters and their significance and 
influence, to awaken a vital interest in the sul.ject 
among us. At least, Mr. Jarves has given us a 
classic in our literature of art; and if the people 
in the country who would really appreciate this 
work could only know of it, the edition would go 
atonce. Nor could any body who means to travel 
in Europe and be the wiser for it, better prepare 
himself for the journey and the bene . of his Italian 
tour than by a careful study of Mr. Jarves’s ** Art- 
Studies” and constant observation of the Gallery 
he has collected. 

The house of Lippincott in Philadelphia has 
commenced the republication of ** Chamber's En- 
cyclopedia for the People.” It is based upon the fa- 
mous German “ Conversations-Lexicon,” the most 
comprehensive of Cyclopedias, and in a convenient 
form tells something about every thing for fifteen 
cents anumber! Probably nobody reads an En- 
cyclopedia through, but a reader might be easily 
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Art-Studies,’ 











tempted by this attractive form of pu! lication. 


-swer; but the book called “ Poems,” 


It has many illustrations, and is essentially « popu- 
lar and useful hand-book. Among publishers the 
name of Chambers is sure to be gratefully remem- 
bered, for it is identified with the popularization 
of knowledge: and the present issue is a faithful 
reproduction of the Edinburgh edition. 

And here, as thin almost as a single number of 
the “‘ Cyclopedia,” is a slim volume of dainty verses 
by Aldrich, daintily printed by Rudd & Carleton. 
There are very few of them, and they are very 
smooth and sweet; but they seem to be rather the 
inspiration of a fancy cloyed with rich reveries 
than of actual personal life and emotion. The lit- 
tle volume is a lunch, as one of the poems is called 
—a poem which describes them all, does it not, 
Poet Aldrich ? 

** 4 porcelain dish, o'er which in many a cluster 

Plump grapes hung down, dead-ripe and without lustre: 

A melon cut in thin delicious slices: 

A cake that seemed mosaic-work in spices: 

Two china cups with golden tulips snowy, 

And rich inside with chocolate like honey: 

And she and I the banquet-scene completing 

With dreamy words—and very dainty eating.” 

Some time ago the Lounger was asked who wrote 
the ‘Two Villages,” a poem. He could not an- 
by Rose Ter- 
ry, answers, as Miss Muloch’s poems answered who 
wrote “ Philip, my King.” Miss Terry’s poems 
have now been published by Ticknor some two or 
three months. Had the times been more quiet, 
they would have been already much more widely 
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xhibiti or give ten dollars to an eye and ear 
infirmary; or not swear for a year or two, or a 
week, or a day; or go to bed at ten o’clock for six 
1 hs; or not to speak cross at home for an in- 
period ; or—in fact there is no end of re- 
S| table wagers. 
If we must bet, isn't it best to better something ? 
7 incetatiats 
WHO IS A GENTLEMAN? 
lvnta wishes to know if the Lounger thinks that 
\ Lurr was a gentleman. 
What is a gentleman, Miss Julia? Louis Four- 
th of France called the Duke of Bucking- 
ham—who was the paramour of the Countess of 
S vshury, who held the Duke’s horse while he 
1 the Earl—the only English gent] 
rseen. In Kentucky the test of 
in is that he looks out of the window while you 
pour out your whisky. Do you think Charles 
Second a gentleman, 
*Whose word no friend relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one?" 


Was Louis Fourteenth himself a gentleman? Was 
George Fourth? Was Brummell? Was Napoleon 
lsonaparte, who insisted that his brothers should 
infamously slander their loyal wives to gratify his 
ition, and who did not hesitate to injure 
Josephine ? 

What isa gentleman? If to dress in the fash- 
ion; to be witty, accomplished, and fall of tact; to 
be graceful and gay and fascinating; to hold the 
popular current opinions upon all topics; to under- 
stand perfectly the details of social etiquette; to 
acknowledge the necessity of occasionally fighting 
a duel; to gamble; to know horses, and be inter- 
ested in races; to treat women with the utmost 
external courtesy, while you constantly insult 
them in thought, and take care not to be too 
flagrant and conspicuous a rake; if to know fine 
and mingle easily and brilliantly in 

if all this makes a gentleman, Miss Julia, 
then Aaron Burr was one, and Buckingham, and 
Charles, and Louis. 

But if to be a gentleman it is necessary to 
honest, simple, modest man; conscious of your 
own fallibility, and therefore very charitable to oth- 
er people; heartily respecting nobility wherever you 
find it, and as sincerely detesting meamness how- 
ever polished and graceful ; easily dispensing with 
conventional elegance of manner for the sake of 
an earnest and humane intention; and not caring 


own amb 


wines, fine 


society 


be an 





that a man shall wear the finest cloth, nor shudder- | 


ing at his bad grammar, so long as you feel that 
he is honorable at heart—not according to the 
“code of honor,” but according to moral principle 
—if all this is essential to agentleman, Miss Julia, 
what shall we call Aaron Burr and the rest ? 
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I | t 
ful-e 7 I J 
t L r th 
t imply ible ch I r 
afluir oft tailor and th 1] 
a great scamp, but then he h 
is a remark which every body hea It 
that} 1 person who talks ir 
] ith propriety, and is familiar 
\ od society I rd ¢ i 
ly treated as t I ! 
! You think it means an 1 
Not at all; it means a man y will coolly 1 . 
af without reas A man’s h 
ke of 1 ly else. Another n may 
t 1 gliss of wine i uw face—ma \ 
li at y hat tl i] 
Hlea $s I is vour honor t che l 
hirt-l your honor? Are youa] 
t ‘ fool says so? A man’s he ri 
! Who « iin or betray that but he him- 
f If v tell ie, if you 1 iw f 
r r hness, the 1 
Alack! these are the peculia 
of * ! I 
N M tl word gentl 
] ! i itt 
that of the tailor, the « f 
l t In the current sense of l 
hurr was a , as in the sam " 
many of the noblest people living are f 
fanati But if the word shall be taken to 
J 1 th er of unly character, a man m 
manly, then Washington, and Philip S 1 
N athan Hi ale, and John Howard, and a thousand 
nknown all arc l us, were are gentlema 
ind Rocl | Charles, and the Lo nd 
the Geor f England, and Aaron Burr were 1 
Is the Lou ight, M Julia? 
an 
ri INAPARTE-PATTERSON CASI 
ru has g ga tthe B Bona- 
I s The res Lb 
the I’'r Imperial ! li J ne Bona- 
1 itt t I -P) his he 
} t } perial thror Suy 
| Bal e | s had establ l 
their claim i appeared that an 
1 im t ! had b 1 I | 
ir of t ! Pri Imperial 
had di of s, then the crown 
would have vy of the Emperor 
he € f Balti: 
is, it we if lawful el] t sons 
1ad counted, despite the rank of the mother. Yes, 
d if you come to the matter of blood, the broth- 


er of Napoleon Bonaparte was probably as royal- 
blooded as his nephew; and if th phew's son 
by an unroy " spouse is yet royal enough to suc- 
ceed, why not the brother's by a similar union? 


eeehe ly if — e were to decide the qu 














of cession, » Baltimore Jerome would have 
quite as go ta a chance as the Westphalian Plon- 
PI 

The decision is purely technical. Despite the 
solemn adjudication, nobody will regard Miss Pat- 
terson as otherwise than honorably and lawfully 
married, : r son as well born as any 
the world. The whole matter is only ¢ 
lustration of the absurdity of the entire mach 
of monarchy. Royal blood is a stupendous fiction 
which must be maintained at all hazards. Kings 
are the most debauched and dissolute class of men 
in history, and yet there is probably not a crowned 
head in the world that does not especially pride 
itself upon being legitimate. Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, Orange, Brunswick, all claim to continue 
substantially the same line. What if they do? 
What line is worth preserving but the line of 


honest men? And that is the very question the 
age is answering 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
TWO ENTRANCES AND TWO EXITS. 
THE ENTRANCES. 


Turre were two Kings, where of Italy's boot 
The foot the leg is tacked to, 
The one he was a de jure King, 
The other a King de fact 
Without taking count of King Victor, 
That blade so cool and keen, oh 
Garibaldi was this de frcto King, 
The de jure was Bombalino. 
King Garibaldi to never a crown 
Or royal robe was born, 
He marched to his throne in an old red shirt, 
And a pair of trowsers torn. 
No _ st at his coronation stood, 
ixt him and the Power abeve, 
Ilias eceptre was a sharp steel sword, 
Aud his chrism was the people's love, 
In a pair of rickety steamers he faced 
A tleet that scoured the sea, 
And landed with one thousand men, 
Geinst thousands thirty-three. 


King Bombalino was palace-born, 
And eweddied in purple and gold; 

There were bishops to bless him, princesses to dress him, 
And a queen his papspoon to hold: 

And when King Bombe; the Pious, 
Vas numbered with the dead, 
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I by right divis 
hie father’s stead, 
ti mnbly crowned and sceptred and oiled, 
] he ¢ jin duly appointed, 
l er and Je Dewms were sung, 
i 1 the thror f the Lord's anointed 
Hard that throne, you might hear the groan 
ort t lay cl ne, 
In I | where th i~<damps freeze, 
0 I t brains 
I l ns t ill, 
‘ t t t 
‘ raf 
tter 1 lash 
I po t he j 
A King | y whip 
: ‘ : 
K ( baldi then? 
i Tuscan Sea 
é i ty ton 
tee 
‘ he elbow 
tton-fat 
I! and twisting the wicks, 
t 
‘> . 
A t the while, 
\ uns the barren steep 
‘ ‘ 
Kings—on Sicily’s stage— 
I a , Utopian dreamers— 
I hath a navy complete, 
i her two merchant-steamers ; 
1 lea i rabble a thonsand strong, 
1 troops by the yusands thirty 
I \ # royal purple, 
I a red shirt, dirty; 
I t rack-brained fool, an if he may, 
Capre scuttle back to 
The odds tl run a th and t 
For j against de facto! 
THE EXITS. 
I see a cr 1 acclaiming loud 


In Naples’ sunlit splend 
n alone, but bearded men, 
1 of look 





























‘ and tender. 
Their throats rain blessings, their handa rain flowers, 
And both in showers unsparing, 
As they worn gray man, 
In a re ree for wearing. 
T cl «, they clutch his knees, 
They 2 road in masses; 
I br ir babes that he may lay 
llis I on them as he passes 
And this is the man that a few months since 
4t Marsala dared a landing, 
In face of odds that had never been faced 
y a man of the least understanding. 
Unscathed by sword, untouched by shot, 
As if o'er hia life a charm is, 
King Bombalino’s navies are his, 
And King Bombalino’s armies! 
And now his foot’s on the base of a throne, 
And his hand is on a crown— 
And behold he takes his hand away, 
And from that throne steps down. 
And simple s y as he came, 
So 8 t goes; 
- . aprera’s ¢ abbs e-beds, 





id early potato-rows. 

No pomp and estate on his exit wait, 
Bt it that po power can buy— 

at glows in every heart, 
And the tear in every eye. 

A word, a will—this crown was his, 
And his this Kingdom fair; 

Sut better he loves Caprera’s isle, 











And his old felt hat to wear! 
I see a rock-based fortress town, 
With batteries girdled round; 
There's a eulphurous reek in the stifling air, 


And corpses strew the ground. 
The kennels run blood, through the trampled mud, 
I d gabion and rent faecine, 
Where the cannons lower from the embrasure, 
And the gumers shrink and screen : 
And heard high o'er the great guns’ roar, 
The crack of the fusillade, 
Ia blent with the fall of shattered wall, 
Or bastion prostrate laid. 





For months and months the leagured town 
Hath sat in want and woe 
With fear within and fire without, 
And Death on-creeping slow ; . 
Till food is spent, and Fever comes, 
And strikes ite victims down; 
And strong men's curses dog the King, 
For whom they hold the town; 
And starving mothers at his door 
Fling down their babies dead ; 
And orphaned children Iay the blood 
Of fathers on his head. 


And mutiny folds stubborn armas, 
Nor gives back blow for blow; 

And so perforce he strikes the flag 
Dishonored long ago 

And through the blood and through the wreck, 
His young Queen at his side, 

The last Italian Bourbon goes 
In sullen, scowling pride— 

Unblessed, unloved, no hand grasps his, 
No heart laments his fall! 

Sic Exit Bombalino! 
Sie Exeant Tyrants all! 


a 
THE GENIUS OF meg sae 

Genius (says Madame de L none .~ iho se 
Religion, also (says M ichinell 


), would be 





| THE BEAUTY OF EARLY RISING. 

Famity Puystcian (who is a bit of an Abernethy in } 
| wa ‘You may laugh at me as you like, Miss, but I tell 
you it is a positive fact, which you are at liberty to dic 
prove if you can—that, when Venus rose from the sea, thc 
rising took place the very first thing in the morning, or 
else she never would have been the beauty she was!" 

—_— - 


BLANCMANGE.—W Whitebait. 
> ——— 

Tur Mopern Cc HESTERFIELD.—What would you wir a 
tobacconist on his birth-day? Why, you etupid, what 
could you wish him but “* Many happy returns ?" 

_ —_— 





Two men were disputing about their powers of er 
ance, (One said testily to the other, **1 bet you that I can 
hold my right leg in boiling water longer than you 








** Done,” ssid the other, and the smoking, bubbling water 
| was brought. In went the legs: number one with an air 
| of defianc number two with « f , N 
| ber one began to wince; number vf 

the newspaper. Number one began t \ 

number two emiled at the humor of the P per in i 

en's name!" at last exclaimed num t Taspe i 

by the heat of the water and the ca ~ f hie ant 


nist, * what is your leg made of?" ‘* Wood,” eententi 


| ly replied the other. 





— -> 
Mrs. Brougham, the mother of the ex-Chancellor, was a 
moet excellent and thrifty housewife On one occasion 
she was much troubled with a servant addicted to dish- 
breaking, and who used to allege, in extenuation of her 
fault, “it was crackit before." One morning little Harry 
tumbled down stairs, w hen a the fond mother, running after 
him, exclaimed, ** Oh, boy, have you broken your head ’” 
‘No, ma,” said the future Chancellor, “it was crackit 
before.” 
a 
e Rev. Dr. G-——. of I~, was some years minister 
of the quoad sacra chapel at H——n. By working occa- 
sionally in the manse garden he relieved the labor of prep- 
aration for his public duties. While he was so recreating 
himself one of the chapel managers happened to pass, and 
in familiar salutation addressed him: ** Weel, Mr. G——., 
what are you about?" “ Why, John,” said the minister, 
who was fashioning some celery beds, “I am doing what 
you should have done for me—I am rairing my celery." 
The manager was not long in waiting on his colleagues, 
» intelligence that the minister was complaining 








of his salar An augmentation was immediately granted 
or eS ni 
We were amused at hearing the story of an old lady 


whose only exclamation on hearing of the execution of a 
man who had once lived in the neighborhood, was, “‘ Well, 
I know'd he'd come to the gallows at last, for the knot in 


his handkerchief was always slipping round under his left 
ear.” 
A Cockney, who went out % rabbit chooting observing a 


over a hedge, immediately leveled his 


donkey peeping 
that murt be the father of 


piece, exclaiming, ** By Jove! 
all rabbits.” 





, iti 
Mr. James Ballantyne, the celebrated printer, was din- 
ing with Mr. Creech, the publisher, when the latter hap- 
pened to expatiate on the excellence of his wines, 
ly his hock. Perceiving that the latter was not on the ta- 
ble, Mr. Ballantyne suggested that hock should be hic. 
emnatipeninae 
An attorney, on being called te account for heaving act- 
ed unprofessionally in taking less than the usnal fees frem 
his client, aded that he had taken all the man had. 
He was thereupon honorably acquitted. 
_— 





The late Lord Robertson, a Senator of the College of 
Justice, possessed remarkable talents as a puanster. 

“Pray, Lord Robertson,” said a lady, “can you tell me 
what sort of a bird the bulbul ie?” 

“T suppose,” replied the humorous judge, “it is the 
male of the coo coo (cuckoo).” 

- — 

How many currents are there? Three—red, white, and 
black; a black current in the Black Sea, a white current 
im the White Sea, and a red current in the Red Sea. 

OnqgEpgemiaes 

A red-nosed gentleman asked a wit whether he believed 
in spirits ?—‘* Ay, Sir,” replied he, looking him full in the 
face, ‘I see too much evidence before me to doubt it."’ 

moomediibemtent 
ANECDOTES OF ERSKINE. 

The Hon. Henry Erskine was celebrated as a punster 
Meeting on the street one morning an old friend return- 
ing from St. Bernard's Well, he exclaimed, ‘*Oh, S——e, 
I see you never weary in well-doing.” 

Mr. Robert Haldane, of Airthrey, had informed Mr. Ere- 
kine of his being preserved from the effects of a dangerous 
stumble on the steep banks of the Ochils, by seizing hold 
on the stunted trunk of a tree. ‘It had been a post for 


” said the humorist. 
in Edinburgh a country friend, Erskine asked 


him to come to his house. The friend excused himself by 
pleading haste, adding, ‘‘1 only came to town for a coat." 
**A eoat,” anid the lawyer, “I had much rather that it 
had been a swit.” 


an a dinner party, Erskine was seated near Miss Henr 
commonly called Miss Hennie ——, who had 
ton for her beauty, but was then somewhat 
the meridian of life. ** They say you are a great m: 0 
making pune,” said Miss Henmie to the wit; “could 
you make a punon me!” “ Ah, Hennie,” waz the criel 
, “ye are no chicken /* 
Mr. Durham, of Largo, was an intimate friend of E: 
kine, and in some degree shared his powers of hum r. 
met accidentally in the capital, when Erekine re- 
that he could not ask his friend todinner, as he 
his house for the reception of a se 
. “ Weel, weel,” sald Durham, “ye may pent 
awa, larry, and ye may aise vo-pe nt.” 








splay his 


-— 

‘“Sare,” said a Frenchman, wishing to di 

knowledge of the English language, *‘ did it rai ior 

row r’—** Yes, Sare,” was the equally bombastic rep! ly; 
“ ves, Sare, it vos 






—=—_-___—__ 

The Rev. Dr. F——, _ofN ™ applied to his heritors 
provide a better fence to his garden. One of them | 
posed a fence of “ stabe and failing.” “Stabs and railin 
said the indignant incumbent, who had been keenly 














ys 
all the better if, like Genius, it aia no —-~ 


—K_a_"_"E——_—_—_— 
A DAILY INTERVIEW AT THE PARIS EMBASSY. | 
Curr pe Crrsixe. “ Milord, what is the ecrte for the | 
dinner of to-day? Have you any prefereace | 
His Liserat Lonpeurr. “* Ma foi, the same as before— | 
carte blanche. Vous saver om, je ne vous donne tnva- 
riablement rien que ca.” 


SS  — 

Goop ron Tarss.—We see advertised a Reaping Ma- 

chine. Of course it is intended to come directly after the 
Sewing Machine? 


Se ae 
A Goop Piace ror a Coox.—The Dripping-Well of 
Knaresborough. 


a 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BEFORE DINNER. 
(By a Vuloar Miterate Cockney.) 

Why is a lucky sixpence like Absinthe ?—Bec.ause it's a 
happy-tizer (appetizer) | 


—_ —- — 

Licensep Wirtiens.—The Yankeee. 

_——— 

A Consvcyma Extn RAVAGANCR.—We know a friend of 
ours, a confirmed young Raleigh, who, like Vesuvius, has 
always got either fire or smoke at his mouth; but he com- 
plains fearfully of the expense. He says smoking will 
burn a hole in a bank-note in no time: his only regret ia, 
that a cigar does not, as scon as it is consumed, rise again 
like a Phoenix from its own ashes! . 
—_——————— 

PROORASTINATION 18 THE THIEF OF TALENT: —INSORERS 
TION FOR THE REVERSE OF CERTAIN INDIAN PRigtMONEY. 
—Delhis are Dangerous. 





—_- 
Morro ror Tar Generar C ONVEYANC ® AMALGAMATED 
Omxisus Company,—“ E pluribusses Unum." 








posed by his heritors on previous occasions, **] have 
nothing else since I came among you 
_— 





‘“*My son, you must start up om: your 
* Would you have me an upstart, father ?"’ 


aS 


hore 
lethargy 





distinguished counsel, being employed for the defense 
ona awa for murder, found it necessary, in the course of 
his speech, to comment with some severity on the testi 
mony of a witness for the prosecution. In the midst of a 
most searching and logical sentence, wherein he was con- 
vincing the jury that the witnees had sworn to more than 
the truth, he was interrupted by a juryman, a tall, lank 
fellow, evidently from the backwoods, who, rising, thus 
addressed him : 

‘* See here, Mr. Lawyer, I don’t want yer to go on that 
way abusing me ; I won't stand it; I'll reak up the court 
if you do; I didn't come to be abused !* 

‘My dear Sir,” replied the eats r, in his 
manner, “EZ was alluding to the witness, not to you ; my 
remarks were not intended to apply to any of the jurors.’ 

* Well, then,” said the juror, ‘just quit a pinting your 
fing rer at me when you t ae way.” 

Young lovers are called “a turtles, and they are gencrally 
green turtles. 


politest 


If parents are shameless, », the conduet of children will 
gene be 
rally — Pee 
Words are but poor fig-leaves to cover the pakedness of 





The least praiseworthy are generally the most covetous 
of praise. 





Ladies, please be sweet, bat dou't be too formal. Be 
roses, but don't be prim roses, 
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UNSPOKEN DIALOGUE, 


Above the trailing mignoniuctte 

} That deck'd the window-sill, 

} A lady sat, with lips firm-set, 
And looks of earnest will 

Four decades o'er her life had nu 

' 


And left he lovely still. 


Not to the radiant tirmament. 
Not to the garden's grace 
The courses of her mind were bo 


But where, with sweetest face, 
Forth from the other window Jeant 


The daughter of the pla e 


When She was born so fair 
Well could I let my charms decay, 
If she were not their heir; 
j I loathe the sunbeams as they play 
About her golden hair 


**Yet why? she is too good, too mild, 
So madly to aspire; 
He is no boy to be beguil'd 
By sparks of color'd fire: 
I will not dream a pretty child 
Can mar iny deep desire. 


**Her fatherless and lonely days 
Are sere before their time : 

In scenes of gayety and praise 
She will regain her prime, 


FORT SUMTER, CHARLESTON HARBOR, SOUTH CAROLINA.—[Drawn by AN Orricer oF Masok Axperson’s Commanp.) 


With sentimental rhyme.” 


On to the conscious maiden pas-d 
Those words without the tongue 
Half petulantly back she cast 
The glist’ning curls that hung 
About her neck, and answer'd fast 
‘Yes, I am young—too young: 


| “*Yet am I graver than my wont, 
Gravest when he is here; 

Beneath the glory of his front 
I tremble—not with fear: 

Bat as I read, Bethesda’s font 
Felt with the Angel near. 


‘Must I mate onty with my kind, 
With something as unwise 
As my poor self; and nevor find 
Affection I can prize 
At once with an adoring mind, 
And with admiring eyes? 


‘*My mother trusts to drag me down 
To some low range of life, 
By pleasures of the clam'rous town, 
And vanity’s meap strife; 
And’ in such! selfish: f drown 
My hops to be Ade x 





} Thus ran her t ghts: **O wretched day 


And cease to haunt these wooded w: 
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Then darker round 
The meditative cl 

And stormy thouy! gun 
She dard not speak a i 


For then without ciscuise } 
That rivalry avow'd 


* What is mis ben 
My love's last 
Has the fair futu wl 


Her woman's 


w if I} 


Free scope tl n 


Which time der 


‘Was it for this 1 


About my neck were 
Was it for th I 1 

In her uncertain tongu 
Was it for this tl vi tla 


My mother-soul unsti 


**Oh, horrible! to wish ms 
My sole one left—unbor 
And, seeing her so meck and m 
To hold such gifts in scorn; 
My nature is grown waste and wild 
My heart with fury torn!” 





Speechless- enchanted to the 
The girl could searce di 

The whole disaster of her 
But without sound or sign 

She cried, ‘‘O Mother! love hi 
Oh! Iet his love be min 


**You have had years of full delight 
Your girlhood’s passion-dream 
Was realized to touch and sight 
As bright as it could seem 
And now you interpose, like Ni 
Before my life’s first glean 


**Yet you were once what I am no\ 
You wore your maiden prize ; 
You told me of my Father, how 
You lived but in his eyes— 
You spoke of the perpetual vow, 
The truth that never dies 


‘‘Dear Mother! dearer, kinder far, 
If by my childhood’s bed 
Your care had never stood to bar 
Misfortune from my head 
Bas laid me where my brothers are, 
Among the quiet dead. 


“Ah! why not die? This cruel strife, 
Can thus—thus only—cease ? 
Dear God! take home this erring life- 
This struggling soul release: 
From Heaven, perchanos, upon his wife 
I might Iotk down in peate.” 
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That prayer—like some electric flame, 
Struck with resistless force 

Lhe lady's agitated fram 
Nor halted in its course 

Till her hard pride was turn’d to shame, 
Her passion to remorse. 

s spoke—her words were very low, 
But resol ton 

Dear child! he com Nav, blush not so 
Io have vour secret known: 

is best, ‘tis best, that I should go 

f And leave you here alone. 

Then, as his steps grew near and fast, 
Her hand was on the door, 

Her heart by holy grace had cast 
The demon from its core-— 

And on the threshold calm she pasa’d 
I'he man she loved no more. 





TAKE WARNING. 
Oxcr lived a comely maid who, proud 
Of charms before which all men bow'd, 
Wax'd over-see 
I'was in those good old ages when 
Our grandsires were bat grandchildren, 
But human nature now as then 


Of pride is born full 


r yl. 
rniui; 





Although this maid to lovers’ prayer, 
To lady-killer’s deep-lnil snare, 
Bade bold defian 


She ne'er intended to remain 

\ Diana train, 

! form with some well-favor'd swain 
A I 





Years glided by; fall many a chime 

old new-year’s eve when rathless time 
Her charms invaded, 

But tho she not of tell-tale streak 


1 her brow, of sunken cheek, 


Of pallid lip, of voice grown weak, 


Attractions faded 





Behold! aspiring suitors grew; 
At festive 


meeting 

No more did youth on youth advance, 

lo claim her hand for disiant dance, 

Nor combat for one witching glance, 
With heart high-beating. 


*Alas!” quoth she, “I'm sore perplex'd, 
My beaux desert; the very next 
Whose means are ample 


but ah! 
Did anxions lover seek her door. 
Young ladies, in your bosoms store 


‘his sad examp! 


Woos not in vain :” no more 
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_ 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

“My pear Ma. Prr,—I write thi« by request of Mr 
Gargery, fur to let you know that he is guing to London in 
company with Mr. Wopsle, and would be giad if agreeable 
to be allowed to see you. He would call at Barnard's 
Hotel Tuesday morning 9 o'clock, when if not agreeable 
please leave word. Your poor sister is much the same as 
when you left. We talk of you in the kitchen every night, 
and wonder what you are saying and doing. If now con- 
sidered in the light of a liberty, «excuse it for the love of 
poor old days. o more, dear Mr. Pip, from your ever 
obliged and affectionate Servant, Bivvy. 

“P.S.—He wishes me most particular to write what 
larks, Me says you will uaderstand. I hope and do not 
doubt it will be agreeable to vee him even though a gen- 
tleman, for you had ever a good heart an! he is a worthy 
worthy man. I have read him all, excepting only the last 
little semtence, and he wishes me moet particular to write 
again what larks.” 

I received this letter by the post on Monday 
morning, and therefore its appointment was for 
next day. Let me confess exactly with what 
feelings I looked forward to Joe's coming. 

Not with pleasare, though I was bound to 
him by so many ties; no; with considerable dis- 
turbance, some mortification, and a keen sense 
of incongruity. If I could have kept him away 
by paying money, I certainly would have paid 
money. My greatest reassurance was that he 
was coming to Barnard’s Inn, not to Hammer- 
smith, and consequently would not fall in Bent- 
ley Drummie’s way. 1 had little objection to his 
being seen by Herbert or his father, for both of 
whom I had a respect; but I had the sharpest 
sensitiveness as to his being scen by Drummle, 
whom I held in contempt 
our worst weaknesses and meannesses are usual- 
ly committed for the sake of the people whom we 
most despise. 

I had begun to be 
chambers in some quite unnecessary and inap- 
propriate way or other, and very cxpensive 
those wrestles with Barnard proved to be. By 
this time the rooms were vastly different from 
what I had found them, and I enjoyed the honor 
of occupying a few prominent pages in the books 
of a neighboring upholstercr. I had got on so 
fast of late that I had even started a boy in boots 
—top boots—in bondage and slavery to whom I 
might have been said to pass my days. For aft- 
er I had made my monster (out of the refuse of 
my washerwoman’s family), and had clothed him 
with a blue coat, canary waistcoat, white cravat, 
creamy breeches, and the boots already men- 
tioned, I had to find him a little to do and a 
great deal to eat; and with both of those hor- 
rible requirements he haunted my existence. 

This avenging phantom was ordered to be on 
duty at eight on Tuesday morning in the hall (it 
was two feet square, as charged for floor-cloth), 
and Herbert suggested certain things fur break- 
fast that he thought Joe would like. While I felt 
sincerely obliged to him for being so interested 
and considerate, I had an odd, half - provoked 
sense of suspicion upon me that if Joe had been 
coming to see him he wouldn't have been quite 
so brisk. 

However, I came into town on the Monday 
night to be ready for Joc, and I got up early in 
the morning, and caused the sitting-room and 
breakfast-table to assume their most splendid 
appearance. Unfortunately the morning was 
foggy, and an angel could not have concealed 
the fact that Barnard was shedding sooty tears 
outside the window, like some weak giant of a 
Sweep. 

As the time approached I should have liked to 
run away, but the Avenger, pursuant to orders, 
was in the hall, and presently I heard Joe on 
the staircase. 
manner of coming up stairs—his state boots be- 
ing always too big for him—and by the time it 
took him to read the names on the other floors 
in the course of his ascent. When at last he 
stopped outside our door, I could hear his finger 
tracing over the painted letters of my name, 
and I afterward distinctly heard him breathing 
in at the keyhole. Finally he gave a faint sin- 
gle rap, and Pepper—such was the name of the 
avenging boy—announced ‘‘ Mr. Gargery!” I 
thought he never would have done wiping his 
feet, and that I must have gone out to lift him 
off the mat, but at last he came in. 

** Joe, how are you, Joe ?” 

** Pip, how are you, Pip?” 

With his good honest face all glowing and 
shining, and his hat put down on the floor be- 
tween us, he caught both my hands and worked 
them straight up and down, as if I had been the 
last-patented Pump. 

“I am delighted to sce you, Joe 
your hat.” 

But Joe, taking it up with both hands like a 
birdsnest with eggs in it, wouldn’t hear of part- 
ing with that piece of property, and persisted in 
standing talking over it in a most uncomfortable 
way. 

“Which you have that growed,” said Joe, 
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friends is no backerder, if not no forarder. ‘Cept- 
in’ Wopsie ; he’s had a drop. 

All this time (-till with both hands taking 
great care of the birdsn Joe was rolling his 
eyes round and round t room, and round 
and round the flowered pattern of my dressing- 
gown. 

** Had a drop, Joc ? 

“Why, yes R Joe, lowering his voice, 
**he’s left the Church, and went into the play- 
a Which the play-ac have likeways 

| brought him London along with m« And 

| his wish were,” said Joe, getting the birdsnest 
under his lett arm for the moment and groping 
in it for an egg with his right; ‘if no offense, 
as I would ‘and you that 

I took what Jo ave me, and found it to be 





the crumpled play-bill of a small metropolitan 





} theatre, announcing the first appearance on the 
} ensuing Monday of “the celebrated Provincial 
Amaicur of R in renown, Whose unique per- 
| formance in the highest tragie walk of our Na- 


| tional Burd has lately occasioned so great a sen- 
sation in | il dramatic circle : 





Wi ¥ at his performance, Joe?” I in- 
quire l 
‘3s , sid Joe, with solemnity 
| + ta oo“ * 
| ‘Was the L great sensation 7 
‘Why,” said Joe, ** yes, there certamly were 
} a peck of ora | Partickler, where he see 
the ghost. Though I put it to yourself, Sir, 


l to keep a man up to 


ule lat 





; 


} 


good hart, to be continiwally 
cutting in | ixt him and the Ghost with 
‘Amen A m may have had a misfortun’ 
and been in the Church,” said Joe, lowering 
his to an argumentative and feeling tone, 
**but that is no reason why you should put- him 
} out at such a time. Which I meantersay, if 
| the ghost of 21 ‘s own father can not be al- 
| lowed to ockipy his attention, what can, Sir? 
| Still more , When his mourning ‘at is unfortu- 
nately made so small as that the we ight of the 
black feathers b s it off, try to keep it on how 
} You mty 
A ghost effect in J own connte 
nance i {me that H rt had entered 
the room. So I presen Joe to Herbert, who 
held out h 1d; but Joe backed from it, ahd | 
held on by the birdsnest 
| “Your, v 


‘*which I hope 
ce fell on the Aveng- 
itting on the table, and 
} so plainly dcnoted an intention to make that 
| young gentleman one of the family, that I frowned 
it down and confused him—*‘ I meantersay, you 
two gentlen hich I hepe as you get your 
| elths in this close spot? Fox the present may be 
a werry good inn, according to London opin- 
1s, “, persuasively, ‘‘qnd I believe its 
| character do stand i; but L wouldn’t keep a pig 
in it mysclf tin the cag@ shat I wished him to 
fatten wholesome and to eat short with a meller 
flavor on him.” 

Having borpe this flattering testimony to the 
merits of our dwelling-place, and liaviag .inci- 
dentally shown this tcendengy te call: me ‘‘Sir,” 
Joe, being invited to sit down to table, looked 
al] round the reom for a stitable spot on which 
to deposit his hat—as if it were only on som@ 
very few rare substances in paéare that it could 
find a resting-place—and ultimately stood it of 
an extreme corner of the chimney-piecé, from 
whieh it ever afterward fell off at intervals. 

‘**Do you take tea, or coffee, Mr. Gargery ?” 
asked Herbert, who always presided of a morn- 
Ing 

*Thankee, Sir,’ 
foot, “I'll take 
yourself.” 

‘* What do you say to coffee ? 

‘*Thankee, Sir,” returned Joe, evidently dis- 
pirited by the proposal, ‘since you ave so kind 
as put that name to it, [wall not run contrairy 


, Sir,” said Joe, 


is you an ] ] ip _ cre lis cy 





r some ¢ 





er, Who Was ]} 





|: . 
} Jons said J 





said Joe, stiff from head to 
whichever is most agreeable to 





I knew it was Joe by his clumsy | 





‘‘and that swelled out, and that gentlefolked ;” | 


Joe considered a little before he discovered this 


word; ‘as to be sure you are a honor to your | 


king and country.” 

‘And you, Joe, look wonderfully well.” 

‘“¢ Thank God,” said Joe, *‘ I'm ekerval to most. 
And your sister, she’s no worse than she were. 
And Biddy, she’s ever right and ready. And all 
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to your own opinions. 
it a little ‘eating ?” 


But don't you never find 


‘* Say tea, then,” said Herbert, px t ont. 
Here Joe’s hat tumbled off 7 
and he started and picked ' 0 
the same exact spot As it 
point of goud-breeding that i I 


again soon 

‘** When did you come t 

‘Were it yesterday aficn " 
after coughing, as if he had cang! P 


ing-cough since he came. ‘*No j not. 
Yes it were. Yes. It were yester frcinoon” 


(with an appearance of mingled wisd: 
and strict impartiality). 

‘* Have you seen any thing of London 

‘*Why, yes, Sir,” said Joe, ‘me and Wopsle 
went off to look at the Blacking Ware'us. But 
we didn't find that it come up to iis likeness in 
the red picters at the shop-doors ; which I mean- 
tersay,” added Joe, in an explanatory manner, 
“* ds it’s deawd too architectooralooral 

I really believe Joe would have prolonged this 
word (mightily expressive to my mind of some 


m, relief, 


eons 900 
vet 7 





architecture that I know) into a pertect Chorus, 
but for his attention being providentially attract- 
ed by his hat, which was top; ding Ir d it 
demanded from fim a constant ; and 
a quickness of eye and hand \ x- 
acted by wicket-keeping I! t 
extraordinary play with it, aud 1 ihe 
greatest skill; now, rushing at i: and catching 


it neatly as it dropped ; now, merely stopping it 
midway, beating it up, and humofing it in va- 
rious parts of the room and against a good deal 
of the pattern of the paper on the wall, before 
he felt it safe to close with it; finally splashing 


it into the slop-basin, where I took the liberty 
of laying hands upon it 


As to his shirt-collar and his coat-collar, they 
were perplexing to reflect upon—insoluble mys- 
teries. Why should a man scrape himecif to 
that extent before he could consider him f fall 
dressed? Why should he supy it necessary 
to be purified by suffering for his hol thes? 
Then he fell into such unacee ! of med- 
itation, with his fork midway ! plate 
and his mouth; had his eyes attracted in such 
strange directions; was atilicted with such re- 


markable coughs; sat se far from the table, and 
dropped so much more than he ate, and »retend- 
ed that he hadn't dropped it; that I was heartily 
glad when Herbert left us for the City. 

I had neither the good sense nor the good 


feeling to know that this was all my fault, and- 


that if I had been easier with Joe, Joc would 
have been easier with me. I felt impatient of 
him and out of temper with him; in which cen- 


dition he heaped coals of fire on my‘ head. 
‘*Us two being now alone, Sir”"—begen Joe. 


** Joe,” I interrupted, pettishly, ‘‘how can 
you call me Sir ?” 

Joe looked at me for a single instant with 
something faintly like reproach. Utterly pre- 
posterous as his cravat was, and as his collars 


were, I was conscious of a sort of dignity in the 


‘look too. 


‘*Us two being now alone,” resumed Joe, 
“Cand me having the intentions and abilities to 
stay not many minutes more, I wil) now conclude 
—leastways. —to mention what have led to 
my ato the presemt honor: For was it 
not,” said Joe, with his old air of lucid expoai- 
tion, ‘*that-my only wish were to be useful to 
you, I should not have had the honor cf break- 
ing wittles in the company and abode of gentle- 
men.” - 

I was so unwilling to see the look again that 
I made no remonstrance against this tone 

‘*Well, Sir,” pursued Joe, ‘‘this is how it 
were. I were at the Bargemen t'oiher night, 
Pip;” whehever he subsided iato xffection, he 
called me Pip, and whenever he rc! 


laj sed into 
politeness he called me Sir; ‘‘ when there come 
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1 Ms — eres 
i ; up in his shay-cart Pumblechook. Which that | bey mig tht worm himself into his intimacy and | pungent and s¢ ar hing acid, and it set my very ] is not wholly irt iit ats four | personal feclings 
: same identical,” said Joe, going down a new tell him things; or, reckless er desp tecth on ec He seemed to have more breatl tha we recor dl His as the Mento of our youn, 
yo track, ‘‘do comb my ‘air the wrong way some- | wretch as I knew he could be, mig hoot him | ing to d an ther man, and to m: ke more | Pelomachus, t ti d to know that our town 
«& times, by giving out up and down town as it | in the High Street. My patro . might | noise in doing it; and T was conscious « Leroes | ae du . 1 the tounder of ” 
| a wore him which éver had your infant compan- | hear of him, and not approve the whole, [ | ing high-shouldered « a one side in my shrink- | Docs tl : del | 
'? ionation and were louked upon as a playfellow resolved to leave the Avenger behind. ing « ndeavers to fend him mon Sa ort Just eV 2 
i} by yourself.” ; It was the afternoon coi “a by which I had Phe we . and t two | qt “ ! “ea Wi ’ 
y "Nonsense. It was you, Joe.” taken my place, and, as win had now con c d th tharg . In fore | Ma Biacksmiti of 
44 ‘Which I fully believed it were, Pip,” said | round, I should not arrive at my destination uns | \ I ! h I lett t Sat ma . 
1% Joe, slightly tossing his head, ‘though it signify | til two or three hours after dark. Our time ot Halt 7< ed uid I enter sim 8 or aay “ ’ | 
3) little now, Sir. Well, Pip; this same identical, | starting from the Cross Keys was t lock, | shivered off myself | ¢ xperi nee, tha gin a sof 1 ¥ prosperity 
i tich his manners is given to blusterous, come | I arrived on the ground \ quarter of an | in conside thet I ought to | DT had to the } orth Pole I should |} 
oe to me at the Bargemen (wot a pipe and a pint | hour to spare, attended by the Avenger—il [jr to this ture 4 met sol ls ther » eith r wanderit Bsqu 
~ of beer do give refreshment to'the working man, | may connect that expressio m with one who never | f | could | 1 x or civilized 3 in, Who would have told m 
a Sir, and do not over stimilate), and his word | attended on me if he could possibly help it. } ing fo rd, as it l inabloehor k wa my carliest patron and 
if were, ‘Jo seph, Miss Havisham she wish to spe: ak | ; At that time it was « ustomiary t Con the | J wol four 1 tunes 
to vou.’” victs down to the dock-yards by h in a fii tiom Up again. , 
** Miss Havisham, Joe ?” As I had often heard of them in the capacity of But | longer than L had 
ie + ‘ihe wish,’ were Pumblechook’s word, ‘to | outside-pessoagers, and hed more ta oe ieee | nothing Sid the fitful leks | GENERAL TWIGGS'S SURREN- 
f speak to you. Joe sat and rolled his eyes at | them on the high-road dangling their ironed legs | 1 ; 2 Th. Pee 9ilw 
over the coach roof, I had no cause to be su . of our lamps, I traced marsh DER TO THE TEXANS. 
. by >, prised when Herbert, meeting me in the yard, | country in the cold damp dthat blew at us. | a nae a ee ee 
‘ta . looking ‘at me as | came up and told me there were two convi ( ing tu rd for warmth. and to make me ie “ig RI te en “ _—s | an yr 
% : if I were a long way « ‘hon ng cleaned myself, | going down with me I! he against t ind, th convicts were | acailiae ait Mhanaiidl Iwi “seagate 
x I go and I see Miss A. } was an old reason now, for constitution ‘ rtomet in bet re. ‘The very first word | sen Sciail Sieiank Mncice tn die sli 
‘Miss A.. Joc? Miss Havisham 2” | tering whenever I heard the we rd convi t [| i them intercha * asl becam consciow iocetnes ditinaid Mliinaie alt toes thikdeen ie Pea 
Pi ‘Which I say, Sir,” replied Joc, * Miss A., “You don’t mind them, Handel?” said Her- |v the words of my own th ught, ** Two One- | wlit-iok the Minten ut Sam Ant Eee 
ey or Havisham. Her expression air then as fol- | bert. ; 7 Pou ee are oe ae | ters of the Military Department of J 
; lering: ‘Mr. vy. You air in correspond. | ‘Oh no! | * How did he get em?” said the convict I The Galveston News of tl Fi ‘ 
as ence with Mr. Pip?’ Having had a letter fr: ‘‘T thought you seemed as if you didn’t lil had 1 rscen “gpa Letige st deere 1 ; 
aS you, I were able to say ‘I am (When I mar | them ?” I iI kn returned the other irs sangeet 4 , val Twi i ny 
‘Si ried vour sister, Sir, I said ‘I will;’ and when ‘I can't pretend that I do like them, and I “oi em ved away somchows. Giv him Pe : a ; a am nyt? a . P ones 
; I answered your friend, Pip, I said *I am.) | suppose you don’t particularly. But I dou't | | , a4 t id cccate di te a ‘lla » eee 
ved * Would you tell him, then,’said she, ‘that which | mind them.” , =a uid the other, with a bitter curs | > ; yur 
i Estella has come home and would be glad to s ‘See! There they are,” said Herbert Vthe cold, ** that Thad ‘em here. at a I , General Ben 
: him?” ; r out of i ie Tap. Whata d ly I ind notes or triend j Meu ey ' ; n Committee 
“ 3 5 ang , r ; — | n I the t 1 teen placed) with 
I felt my face fire up as IT looked at fWo one-] nores 1d aoe ee See 0 ae 1 Pp f the Fede ts and 
1 hope one remote cause of its firing ma their ¢ rd, I 1 ever had for on Well? So h | othe v4 ty in s Ar nd on 
been my consciousness that if [ had kn ] p with then l j that f i t n with 
‘ errand I should have given him more encou tl \ m So | r tthe conviet Thad rv | M D 1 k, ¢ to 
; a nent. } hands. The nee cuneate Ws l l 1 ‘ Was all ) 1 done in’ halt ‘ae eae & 
i “Biddy,” pursued Joe, when I got home | gether, and had irons on their legs—i behind the pile « in th General MoCu ' 
4 and asked her fur to write the message to you, | pattern that I knew very well. ‘They vi ing to} d Yes, I ‘ psa saestige 7 
. a little hung back. Biddy says, ‘1 know he | dress that I likewise knew very well. ‘I \ Lit t ut had fed | “ee . sna ; 
will be very. glad to have it by word of mouth, | kee had brace of | ind carried k sceret, and give 1 ‘ pound 1 
4 it is holiday-time, you want to see him, go I | thi bed bludgeon his arm; | | notes? Yes, T would And I andl ‘ “" 
5 have now concluded, Sir,” ad , ris ing fre | Was on terms of good und lit ther | M tool vou,” growled t ‘ I ‘ vi in Kerr ¢ 
4 his awd ‘and, Pip, 1 wish you ever well wn } and stood, with them besid ‘ ] spent ‘em on a Man i s and « san Ant Co v 
i ever ring to a greater and greater heigth.” | the yn a to of the horses, He must have been a gre Mean t the 
Fe ju are not going now, Jue ? la y were an interesting Exh ion 1 lie kt thing « u \ | li , 
it im,” said Joe. lt ad open at the moment, and he the Cur + Not ha‘porth. Dil nd fet g k. G. ¢ 
% t you are coming back to dinner, “i r, One was a taller and stouter man than the | ferent ~ Hi st i p : , 
4 , Tam not,” said Joc. ¢ and appeared, as a matter of course, ac- | breaking, and got 1m ! Pha 1 t t Mt . 
it Our eyes met and all the ** Sir’ melted « f | keiete mysterious ways of the world both | he t by dis moti sal 1k f . At? ' s 
iy that honest ope n heart as he gave me his hand convict and free, to have ha itted to him th hit i a an At ' 
4 ‘Pip, dear old chap, life is made of ever } smallest suit of clothes. His arm 1] * And was that—lIl tin - ; : Aig : 
: many partings welded together, as I may say, | like great pin-cushions of thos this | worked out in this part . ; preg a 
D and one man’s a blacksmith, and one’s a white- | attire disguised him absurdly; but his | * The only ti +8 he ‘ aid n. i 
smith, and one’s a goldsmith, and one’s a cop- | half-closed eye at one glance. There st | ‘What mi } | nion of t ak ‘After the cit ; : 
persmith. Diwisions among such must come, | man whom I had seen on the settle at the place #” Al General T M 
and must be met as they come. If there's been | Jolly Bargemen on a Saturday night, ho | “A most infer place. M 1 N t General Ma in the } I 
any fault at all to-day, it's mine. You and me | had brought me down with his invisible gun! swamp, and <: Work, swamp, mis \ o} -ssngpocibalgen excell and ¢ ’ oe 
is not two figures to be together in London; It was easy to make sure that as yet he kn | mudbank. | sacey - ee : _ ge aehee — i 
nor yet any wheres else but what is private, and | me no more ‘than if he had never seen me in his | Phey both execrated the place in tre remnge Pd a whe rnb cn te sr 
beknown, and understood among friends. It | life. He looked across at me, and his eve ap- language, and gradually growled them-el adien” aa reply war, t! sip beet 
)) Aig ain't that I am proud, but that I want to be | praised my watch-chain, and then he incidental- | and had nothing lett to say. down ere subeaittine to that diegrace. 
{ ae right, as yon shall never see me no more in these | ly spat and said something to the other convict, After overhearing this dialogue, I salf past 12 o'clock, however, terms were agreed 
’ clothes. I'm wrong in these clothes. I'm and they laughed, and slued themselves round | suredly have got down and leon let The soldiers leave town immediately, taking their 
, wrong out of the forge, the kitchen, or off th’ | with a clink of their coupling manacle, and | tude and darkness of the highw but fia m=, and a cuMcient supply of sté es to ena le them 
f meshes. You won't find half so much fault in | looked at something else. The great numbers | ing certain that the man had no suspicion megpiersa4® yo ote ipeagpanan: Sine ae = y 
me if you think of me in my forge-dress, with | on their backs, as if they were street-doors; | identity. Indeed, I was not only so chan He om ad val 
my hammer in my hand, or everi my pipe. You | their coarse, mangy, ungainly outer surface, as | the course of nature, but so differently “i oes R ' 
x won't find half so much fault in me if, supposing | if they were lower animals; their ironed legs, | and so dither ntly cireumstanced, that it was a K.G.U. The Alamo and Military I : 
3 as you should ever wish to see me, you come | apologetically garlanded with pocket-handker- | at all likely he could kn n DI The ¢ prey 
Te: and put your head in at the forge-window and | chiefs; and the way in which all present looked | accidental help. Still, the coincides i t r i 1 
is see Joe the blacksmith there at the old anvil, in | at them and kept from them, made them (as | being together on the coach \ L we i % plainly dressed 
a the old burned apron, at the old work, as he | Herbert had said) a most disagreeable and de- | strange to fill me with a dread i adios . 
sr used to be when he first carried you about. I'm | graded spectacle. coincidence might at any momer me, | 
734 awful dull, but I hope I've beat out something But this was not the worst of it. It came out | in his hearing, with my nam ! i The Ma Plaz: nt squa 
Re nigh the rights of this at last. And so Gop | that the whole of the back of the coach had been | I res ved to alight as soon as 1 I the | centre of the city is the Cath ] 
is bless you, dear old Pip; old chap, Gop bless | taken by a family removing from London, and | town, and put myself beyond his | Phis | an old dilap hy tl iar 
x you!” that there were no places for the two prisoners | device I executed suecessfully. tle port- | after the inva te her 
I had not been mistaken in my fancy that | but on the seat in front behind the coachman. | mantcau was in the boot und 1! sides are o@empied by tels. A quart 
there was a simple dignity in him. The fashion | Hereupon a choleric gentleman, who had taken | but to turn a hinge to get 3 I threw it | of a mile from the e Alamo, the hea 
i @ of his dress could no more come in its way when | the fourth place on that seat, tlew into a most | down betor » got down afte nd was left | quarters of Gene Phis also is a 
i he spoke these words than it could come in its | violent passion, and said that it was a breach of | at the first lamp o m thi first st of the town | old building, once a church, and afterward tra 
fa way in heaven. He touched.me gently on the | contract to mix him up with such villainous | pavement. As to the conyi they went their | formed to a fortress. It was here that Colonel 
a zy. forehead and went out. As soon as I could re- | company, and that it was poisonous, and perni- | way W ith the coach, iti knew at what point | David Crockett and Colonel Bowie—the im h 
ka ‘ At cover myself sufficiently I ran out after him | cious, and infamous, and shameful, and I don’t | they would bi spirited ‘ ff to the river. In niy | of the famous knife whic h bears his name—fell i 
4 i and looked for him in the geighboring strects; | know what else. At this time the coach was | fancy I saw the boat with its convict crew wait- | the massacre ly the Mexicans, under Santa A 
ie "| but he was gone. ready and the coachman impatient, and we were | ing for them at the slime-washed stairs—again | in 1838, Isut three persons escaped. It is ue 
a all preparing to get up, and the prisoners had | heard the gruff ** Give way, you!” like an ord occupied by the Texan troops. 
° 4 a come over with their keeper—bringing with them | to dogs—again saw the wicked Noah’s Ark lying - 
i y CHAPTER XXVII. that curious flavor of bread-poultice, baize, rope- | out in the black wat re = 
yarn, and hearth-stone which attends the convict [ could not have said what IT was afraid of, FORT LANCASTER 
> He Fr was clear that I must repair to our town | presence. for my fear wa gether undefined and vague, ccot nena — 
Hep next day, and in the first flow of my repentance *¢ Don’t take it so much amiss, Sir,” said the | but there was fear upon me. As I walked on Tuts post, included in the United States prop- 
Aad) I it was equally clear that I must stay at Joc’s. keeper to the angry passenger; “I'll sit next | to the hotel, I felt that a dread, exceeding the | erty lately surrendered to the State of Texas by 
; ft i But when I had secured my box-place by to- | you myself. I'll put ’em on the outside of the | mere apprehension of a painful or disagreeable General Twiggs, is situated on the San Antonio 
if Bist morrow’s coach and had been down to Mr. | row. "They won't interfere with you, Sir. You | recognition, made me tremble. Iam confident | and San Diego mail route, near the junction of Li ce. 
+ 1 i! Pocket’s and back, I was not by any means con- needn't know they’re there.” that it took no distinctness of shape, and that it | Oak Creek and the Rio Pecos. It is surrounded 
Bie? ; vinced on the last point, and began to invent ‘‘And don’t blame me,” growled the convict | was the revival for a few minutes of the terror | by the Table-lands, that curious geological and 
i reasons and make excuses for putting up at the | I had recognized. ‘‘ZJdon’t wantto go. Jam | of childhood. topographical feature of Western Texas. A re- 
Bite Blue Boar. I should be an inconvenience at quite ready to stay behind. As fur asI am con- The coffee-room at the Blue Boar was empty, | markable characteristic of these lands is, that they 
} :t Joe’s; I was not expected, and my bed would j cerned ¢ any one’s welcome to my place.” and I had not only ordered my dinner there, but | slope, from the base to the summit, almost uni- 
eS not be ready; I should be too far from Miss ‘“‘Or mine,” said the other, gruffly. ‘Z| had sat down to it, before the waiter knew me. | yersally at an angle of 45 Near the summit are 
a. + ] Havisham’s, and she was exacting and mightn’t | wouldn't have incommoded none of you, if I'd | As soon as ever he had apologized for the remiss- horizontal strata of rocks resembling, in appear- 
me like it. All other swindlers upon earth are no- | a had my way.” Then they both laughed, and | ness of his memory, he asked me if he should | ance, huge steps; and on gaining the surface t! 
i thing to the self-swindlers, and with such pre- | began cracking nuts, and spitting the shells | send Boots for Mr. Pumblechook ! eye wanders over vast plains, the only vegetation 
i ¢ tenses did I cheat myself. Surely a curious | abont.—As I really think I should have liked to ‘*No,” said I, ‘‘ certainly not.” being grass, mezquit bushes, and cacti. ‘The ab- 
£ thing. That I should innocently take a bad | do myself, if I had been in their place and so The waiter (it was he who had brought up | senec of water prevents any ex ploration over them; 
el half-crown of somebody else’s manufacture is | despised. the Great Remonstrance from the Commercials | but the quantity of fossils found in that region ren- 
- ; reasonable enough; but that I should knowing- At length it was voted that there was no | on the day wh¢ . I was bound) appeared sur- | ders it evident that they are the result of sou 
. +e ly reckon the spurious coin of my own make as | help for the angry gentleman, and that he mast | prised, and took the earliest opportunity of put- | great convulsion of nacur 
¥ : f q good money! An obliging stranger, under pre- | either go in his chaftce company or remain be- | ting a dirty old copy of a local newspaper so fhe fort is quite an im t one on t 
. an tense of compactly folding up my bank-notes for |-hind. So he got into his place, still making | directly in my way, that I tock it up and read P the protection it ¢ ford of the Peco 
7.4 , security's sake, abstracts the notes and gives me | complaints, and the keeper got into the place this paragraph ; oma ic bi is but a few miles from it, and where nearly 
, nut-shells; bunt what is his sleight of hand to | next him, and the convicts hauled themselves “Our readers will learn, not altogether with- | all the trains from Texas to California cross. 
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mine, when I fold up my own nut-shells and 
pass them on myself as notes ! 

Having settled that I must go to the Blue 
Boar, my mind was much disturbed by indecision 
whether or no to take the Avenger. It was 


tempting to think of that expensive Mercenary 
airing his boots in the arch-way of the Blue 
Boar’s posting-yard ; 


it was almost solemn to 
























































up as well as they could, and the convict I had 
recognized sat behind me with his breath on the 
hair of my head. 

“‘ Good- by, Handeht” Herbert called out, as 
we started. I thought *hat a blessed fortune 
it was that he had found another name for me 
than Pip. 

It is impossible to express with what acute- 








produced in the tailor’s 
etful senses 


On the other hand, 'Trabb’s 


imagine him casnallv 
shop BLE Cour ulaily cis di 


of Trabb’s b« vv. 


ness I felt the convict’s breathing, not only on 
the hack of my head, but all along my spine. 
The seusativa was like being tuuched with some 















































out interest, in reference to the recent romantic 
rise in fortune of a young artificer in iron of 
this neighborhood (what a theme, by-the-way, 
for the magic pen of our as yet not universally 
acknowlédged townsman Toony, the poct of our 
columns!), that the youth’s earliest patron, com- 
panion, and friend, was a highly-respected in- 
dividual not entirely unconnected with the corn 
and seed trade, and whose eminently convenient 
and eommodious bus siness premises are situate 


High Strect. It ! 


* the 
whe 


Within u i i. 





























TEXAS. 
an illus- 
inde, 


FORT BROWN, 

Fort Brows, Texas, of which we 

tration on page 185, is situated on the 

about thirty miles in a straight line from the co 
and about seventy miles following the meanderi: 

of the river. It was laid out as a town in 1818— 

about the tir ne of the evacuation of Matamoras, on 

’ ’ 


th ) ponte 


give 
Rio Gri 


ist, 


’ y 
OP} it lu at iver, t 












































23, 1861. ] 


Marcu 


‘ 1 of about four thousand, and a trade of about 
i iNlions of dollars annually, principally with 
| mouth of the Rio Grande has only from two 


1 a half feet water on its bar; therefore 


ing vessel of a size safqgp navigate the 


(sual n cross its bar 
Al ipments for Brownsville and other points 
the Lower Rio Grande are made to Brazos Bay 


from eight to ten feet water on its bar, 
les in a straight line from the Rio 





i 1 mil 
(irande—from thence the freight is reshipped in 
tedraught steamboats via the Rio Grande, or 
tbvl ters to Point Isabel, three miles distant 
t inchorage, and from Point Isabel trans- 

ted to Brownsville by land. 


From the time of the first settlement of the coun- 
iniards Brazos and Point Isabel have 

nee place of entry for the sea trade 
whole Rio Grande Valley. Point 





| l tuate on the main Jand, about ten miles 
sight line from the Rio Grande, and twe 
ht miles from Brownsville 
I! ist for a long distance, and even Brazos 
{-land wept, during heavy gales, by the sea; 
reason the Government has been obliged 
lace her lizht-house for the entrance to Brazos 
the bluff at Point Isabel, which bluff is 


it twenty feet above the water of the 


ncement of the Mexican War Point 
ed for a military dépét, and Fort 








d thes re 

‘io Grande is navigated by steamboats to 
tiv Grande city, about three hundred miles above 
brownsville. During the Mexican War a United 
States Government steamer navigated the river to 
I lo, about six hundred miles above Browns- 


i . erect 








s harbor is the only anchorage and harbor 


or west of Aransas. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRA SESSION OF THK SENATE, 
Tue Senate is still in session, for the purpose of confirm. 
ntmenta, A motion was made on 12th for the « 
f senator Wigfall, of Texas, who declared that h« 
. foreigner and owedmo allegiance to the United State 
At 1¢ debate it was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
Senator Douglas has made a speech declaring that 
he regards the Inaugural as a peace document. On 13th 
ff-red the following resolution: 
























Liesolt That the Secretary of War be re 1 to 
1 the Senate what forts, arsenal+y, navy y and 
r public works within the limits of the States of South 
( lina, (ieorgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
nd Texas, are now within the actual possession and 
pation of the United States, and by what number of 
men each is garrisoned and held, and whether reinforce- 
ure necessary to retain the same, and if so, whether 
the Government has the power and m } 
to supply such reinforcements withi 
ies and necessities of the case may d 
‘ r the defense and protection of the United States 
! r interests make it neceasary and wire to retain 
ry possession of such forts, places, and other proper- 
t ept at Key West and Tort t 
ecupy euch others as the Unit 
! 1 of by seizure or surrender, for 
snd with a view to any other end than th 
pation of those States which howe assume 
t secede from the Union, and within whove limits 
. forts and other public property are situated; and if 
s be the motives for recapturing and holding the forts 


an ther public property, what military foree, including 
lars and volunteers, would be necessary to enable the 
United States to reduce the States aforesaid and such oth- 

ipposed to sympathize with them to subjection 
hole nee to the laws of the Union, and to protect the 
Federal capital.” 











(on the same day Senator Fessenden, of Maine, offered 
following resolution, which was laid over under the 
Kexol That Messrs. Benjamin of Louisiana, Brown 

1 Da issiasippi, Clay of Alabama, Mallory of 


! » ar combs of Georgia, having announced that 
! e no longer members of the Senate, their seats have 
ant, and the Secretary of the Senate is direct- 
trike the ir names from the roll of members,” 

ireday, 14th, Senator Mason, of Virginia, offered 








fn Th 
a resolution of inquiry, directed to the Secretary of War, 
€ the militia of the District « as lumbia. It was 
! and laid ever. Senator Douglas made an ef- 
f before the Senate his rewltione offered on 





Wednesday, calling for information oe » the South. 
ern forts and other Federal property, but * did not suc- 
course of the debate Se ne Clingman, of 
, avnounced that he had prepared a re<o- 
lution advising the President to make a treaty with the 
States, but he did not offer it. Senator Fessen- 
d resolution, offered on Wednesday, proposing to strike 
from the roll the names of those Southern Senators who 
sve withdrawn from the Senate, was then considered. 
Efforts were made by Senators Mason, Hunter, and others, 
to have the phraseology changed, and finally Senator Fes- 
renden accepted a substitute offered Senator Clark, of 
New Han apshire, simply declaring seats vacant, and 
directing the omissiow of the names in calling the roll. 
This was adopted—24 to.10. The Senate spent but a brief 
period in Executive Session. 
THE SOUTHERN CONGRESS. 

A synopsis of the permanent C onstitution ascueed 5 by 
the “Congress” of the C. S. A. for the fundamental fa 
of the seceded States has been published. Amotig its 
visions is one allowing the officers of the Executive 
partments to occupy seats on the floor of Co with 
the privilege of discussing any measure relating to his 
Department. Another provides that the President and 
Vice-President shall hold office six years, and the 
dent is given the power to remove the principal officers of 
th Departments and in the Diplomatic service at pleas- 

ec. The foreign slave-trade is prohibited, and the basis 
of three-fifths for slave re presentation is continued. When 
i tes «hall have ratified the Constitution, it shall be 
in those States —otherwise the Provisional 
Constittition shall continue in foree one year. 

he Tariff Act has been published. It goes into opera- 

ti n the Ist of May. Compured with the Tariff Act of 




















the United States, most of the 30 per cent, duties are re- 
duecd to 25; the greater portion of the 24 and 19 duties 
are reduced to 15, There is a large 10 per cent. schedule 

la very small free list. 

he Alabama Convention has ratified the permanent 
Constitution by a vote of ST to 5. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE QUESTION. 
The Charle-ton Mercurt’s Montgomery correspondent 


Ds avi, style d the President of the * Sough- 
vetoed the bill concerning the 
ffect of this bill was to reduce 
aves from piracy to a misde- 


says that Mr 
ern Confederacy, 
African slave-trade. The 
the crime of importing « 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMISSIONERS AT WASHINGTON, 


| 
The Commissioners of the Seuthern Confederacy, now 
| at Washington, on Wednesday sent a communication to 
the State Department requesting recognition by the Gov- 
ernment, with a view to the opening of negotiations, at the 
same time stating that the Secretary of the Commission 
would call for an answer at noon on 14th. At the hour 
designated the Seeretary called at the State Department, 
| when he was informed that the Administration desired 
time for further reflecti 








n on the communication submitted 


SUMTER TO BE EVACUATED. 


h tion as to the evacuation or reinforcement of 
Fort Sumter has been decided by the Cabinet. The 
is to be evacuated, and peace will thus be preserved. The 
order for the evacuation has not as yet been di«patched t 
Major Anderson, but will be. The abandonment of the 


fort is a military ne ity, and the President and Cabinet, 
in coming to a conclusion on the subject, are said to have 
been governed by the opinions of the chiefs of the army 

General Scott's opinion i# baxed upon an elaborate report 
of General Totten, Chief Engineer of the Engineering Bu 
reau, to the effect that a regular series of well-constructed 
fortifications have becn ere ind Fort Sumit 
pletely encircling it, eo that l land f 











ted ar 


a very larg 














be required to silence their fire, if vessels with reinforce 
ments were sent into the harbor. At the time ¢ 
tain Ward, of the navy, who ! sade a al 

tion of the circumstances, reports that it would be j 
sible to deliver supplies by water without a considerable 
accompaniment of war vessels, to keep up a combined at- 
tack upon the ho-tile forts while a steamer or tug i 
be making its way to the garri- But the executi 








r the pre 
and his 


either plan would req 
it than now rem 
would be complete! 


paration of 





NEW APPOINTMENTS, 
The New York Times says: ** The Cabinet, 
several nominations to the senate mong them that 
Colonel E. V. Sumn i 


the traitor Twiggs, 
mission to Spain wa- 
but was afterward «: 
Corwin declined th 
at least premature. It i+ believe 
provided his health will permit himt 
K Giddings will probably be ¢ 
and Mr, Thayer Consul-Genera! at Alexar 
sion to London is understood to lie bet 
L. Dayton and Hon. Charles Franci 
Spinner, Chairman of the Committee 
n«t House of Representatiy 
Halder 














f State. Jacob F 
nominated as Minister Resid 
MK, LINCOLN’S FIRST LEVEE. 
} says “The fir f | 
at the White H t 
The oldest frequenters of the | 
not recollect eve 
ough the House 








‘ pre Vv . « t ' 
served Mr. Buchanan and Mr 























mean The Mercury asks what the purpose of the veto 
ix, whether it is intended to keep in force the higher pen- 

ty, and hinta that the President is making a mistake in 
bringing on the agitation of the Slavery question so early 
in the histety of the new Confederacy The paper also 
tind. fault because the | veil of secrecy, removed fr m the 


ori_ine] vet, bs «til! ke nt the 


Congress the 








any thing approaching it h } 
never excelled in brilliancy r before the doors of | 
the house were opened the gr riveway was blockaded | 
with carriages, and the sidewalks and ) | 
White House were throt ith ladies and gentle: 
anxiously awaiting an of t: nity to enter and pay th | 
respects to t I lent 1 Mr. Lin 
o'clock the d ‘ and the 
filled. By te t the crowd ins 
that—it being imp € pase out 
the large numilx t-ide waiting f 
f ury to pass the ladies and 
sired to retire out through the wind 
exit lasted nee an hour, e=pect 
THE GREAT GAINES CASE. | 
Gaine e was decided by the United 
‘ ton lith. A decision } at last | 
lin favor of M , and the Court has 
irecti as will pls e her in possession of 


r } 
f Daniel Clark in New Orleans 





ali | 
and Balti- 
ADRON, 

me Squadron of the Unit- 
ervice, and all 1 


t thi 






t comprises twe 
(oT men : 
> om 
the organization of the | ed States Na 
of more ships than the Channel fleet of Engl 
THE NEW HMAMPSHIKE ELECTION 


New Hampehire held her State electi 
leading candidates were as foll 

Republica 
Governor ........ Nathaniel 5 
Railroad Com. .T.P 
Congress, Dist.1.. ) 
Congress, Dist. 2.. Edward H. Ri 
Congress, Dist. 3. .Thomas M. 1} 
Judge Bell was of old a Whig, the re 
candidates were Democrat rhe 
complete triumph of the Republicans. Returns fr 
towns indicate that their majority in the State wi 
from 3500 to 4000. All th Republican candidates for | 
Congress are elected, four of the five C l 











iw ards. 





mn res 





uncilors, eight or 





nine of the twelve State Senators, and an overwhelming | 
majority of the State R-presentatives | 
| 

AFFAIRS IN TEXAS, 


From Texas we learn that on the 4th inst. the ¢ 
tion declared that State out of the Union, an 
Houston issued a proclamation to that effect. ssels sent 
by the Federal Government to ‘Texas are not to be seized 
Governor Houston, it is stated, will neither take the cath 
of allegiance to the State por resign. The returns of the 
election were still incomplete, but as far as ascertained 
show a heavy majority in favor of secession. [D spatches 
from San Antonio and Fort Brown state that Colonel 
Waite, the commander of tlie United States forces, had 
endearéred to reorganize the troops, but, owing to their 
demoralization by the conduct of General Twiggs, found 
it impossible to do so, Captain IIill, the commander at 
Fort was in expectation of a collision between the 
- authofities and his troops. 

later*telegram from New Orleans states that Captain 
uit has found his position at Fort Brown untenable, and 
haaém consequence been forced to surrender. It is stated 
that the transfer of this post to the Texan Commissioners 
had beef arranged, and that the United States troops, as 
edo us transportation could be procured, would proceed to 
the Coast, ng with them two light batterie=. 


GOVERNOR HOUSTON STILL SOUND. 


A telegram, dated Galveston, Texas, March 11, say 
** Governor Houston has refused to recognize the Con- 





Crovernor 














vention. He considers that its functions terminated in 
submitting the secession ordinance to the people. He tells 
the Convention that he and the Legislature (which meets 








on the 18:h) will attend to the public que= 
ing; and hé favors a new Convention, t 
changes in the State Constitution as may b« 
He opposes Texas joining the Confederacy 

“The Convention, in reply, paseed an ordinance, cl 
ing full powers, promising to consummate peedily 
possible the connection of Texas with the Confede 
States, and notifying the State of this cour- rhe ¢ 
vention will at once require all officers to take the oath 
allegiance to the support of the new government, and car- 
ry out the Convention ordinances, 

+ It is reported that Mr. Clark will be put in Mr. Hous- 
ton’s place, if the latter refuses the oath; also, that Gov- 
ernor Houston is raising troops on his own account." 


ns now aris- | 








im- 





AFFAIRS AT PENSACOLA. 

We have some interesting items of news eopied from the 
Washington letter of the Pensacola Observer; dated the 
8d instant: 

‘+ Lieutenant Slemmer has had about forty men engaged 
in raising a sand battery about a quarter of a mile to the 
enstward of Fort Pickens, on Santa jResa Isl@ad, for the 
past two or three day T i was engaged all 








183 





day yesterday 
ships outside. 


im ¢ 


on the island, procured a boat and went over. 
ae ed under arrest by the authorities of Santa Rosa Isl- 
and, and sent to the Navy-yard. 
as calm as a mirror—the sun shines in all his majesty 
the stars and stripes are afloat from the flag 
Pickens and from the Wyandotte, which is 
towing out the water-tank to the ship-. 

St. Louis, the frigate Sabine, and the 
steamer Brooklyn, are 











staff on Fort 
engaged in 
The sloop of war 
United States 
to be seen lying at anchor beyond 


| the bar. Quite a crowd have passed, with wheel-barrows, 
| spades, shovels, etc., to work on the eand-batteries in 
c e of construction at the old and ne and 





w light-houses, 


the beach opposite the village of Warringtor 


REINFORCEMENTS FORK KEY WEST. 
The Key West Key of the Gulf, in ite ise 





f February 


23 us the following important news The «teamer 
Daniel Webster, Captain Minor, arrived at this port laat 
z, six days from New York, with Major Fitz John 


Assistant 






































Por Adjutant-General, and Captain Dawson, 
Fir-t Artillery, for Brazos Santiago, Texas; Captain W. 
J th, Topographical Engineers, on lighit-horee y 
| ty rec tits, sixty-tw to fill up Captain Brannan’s 
t Fort T: r, and twenty ht for Fort Jeff 
npar + for both rh 
A SHOT FILED AY FORT SUMTER, 
| We re in the Charleston Merevry; ** At an early hour 
" le t oune e fring } k 
t ye ft l Dat 
ji : f led ¥ ball, 
| e of 1 t } 1 Th 
| wharf of I = ‘ t t 
ri 1 ¢ it nt t 
it the t« f ‘ 
N 
t t tv F 
t I the 
\ \ I ’ t a 
\ ‘ THE NEW York HIPS SEIZED AT 
SAVANNAH 
V ‘ ‘ Say r J 7 } ft 7 t 
f ment of the propore the N 
York ( Brown } i la f 
t | : of the » Martha J. W 
| 4 la ys the purp { 
de ge ogpizet iG ria for tl losses w the 
} t 1 nt of ther ies perpetrated | 
1 New ¥ i Ar fp l expense 
c nt I ii ° nderet we belies tha 
t ra of t ev ele will not toy nt 
the e, having elected to | eir G 
I f y, f l ‘ re 
t 
A MEDIATOR BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND PE! 
I I M Wal n last wee ted 
‘ ~, et State ' } y 
G t t t bet the an 
Per at lif I Li a 
ican vé Ll by the I t t 
PELSONAI 
The t : the § Goyernm —_f 
Conf r t 
Pre ext D ! lready made a t 
ity, left last ji 
Mi I S purposes, howe 
! y nd l cupy ’ 
eof Col nd Harri n Was! 
t. wl 1 be t White House’ for this 
ust I I t till at the I ange II 
e his t t constant r sed with | 
Ww M. Br e, late } 
Mr. Buchar " 
Secretary of Stat it 
an I man 
ere Clemens, the 1 
t fire-cat has | 






















a 

ident Tyle nd not a grar uughter, 

The re t re nati Vi ft United 

States A was not pr ipathy w sete 
sion The Captain m lad San A 
tonio, Tex whe val le propert 
menaced by polit has é 

at home to take I e-ts, hus- 
band was forced t aj 1 that } 

it go to Tex 

Greneral Beaurega 1 of the rebel forces 
leston, has much fame as a tacticiar It is said 







en General Scott's council differed 





( rt 

attenti ung officer ob- 
as he in toto with his 
felt great diffidence in express 





t he finally agreed with the plan of 


his view ! General 
Scott, it wa ipon, and the city was taken 
Ex-Gen 1 E. Twiggs, late of the United States 


ally received at New Orleans last week 
ist month, the person of the (non- 
lians, a woman named Hannah, died at 


olde=t 








< 
the supposed of over one hundred and twenty years! 
From the family traditions, it is believed that she was born 
a: early as 1741, and perhaps at a still earlier date, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

In the House of Commons the subject of the slave-trade, 
introduced by a series of senseless resolutions, has provoked 
an animated discussion, and elicited important explana- 
tions and remarks from Lord John Russell and Lord Pal- 
merston. toth these statesmen denounced the faithless 
conduct of*Spain in encouraging the traffic, but yet more 
bitterly denounced the Government of the United States 
for persisting in its refusal to submit to an indiscriminate 
right of visitation and search. The opinion was expressed 
in the course of the debate that the Southern Confederacy 
should never be recognized until it had given satisfactory 
guarantees of its purpose to abstain from the slave-trade. 











FRANCE. 

THE FRENCH SENATE, 

The French Senate has availed itself of the new privi- 
leges accorded it by the Emperor, to respond to the Impe- 
rial Addre Its references to the foreign policy of the 
Empire are generally laudatory, but in shaping it= lan- 
guage in regard to the Roman question, care has been 
taken to give a decidedly ultramontane character 








sentiment In the mean time, the violent language 
some of the bishops is moving the Government t 
measures of repression; and the Diocesan of Poictier 
be made an example of. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NOT RECOGNIZED BY FRANC? 

A Paris dispatch says that Colonel Faulkner, United 
States Minister to France, had been officially informed by 
M. Thouvenel that the South Carolina Commissioners had 
not been received either by the Emperor or himself. 


THE FAILURE 


We read in the London Post, 
ure of the house of M. Mires & C 


OF MIRES, 
February 21: ‘* The fail- 
. Was formally announced 

















on the Bourse at an early hour this morning, and created 
considerable excitement. Count de Germin ‘ys Cx verner of 
the Bank of France, has been named to li the esta 
The honse of M i 

tal ments ¥ » suddenly in Paris 


mveying water to the United States 
Lieutenant M‘Nab, of the Eufaula Riffea, 
being anxious to find out what Slemmer’s men were doing | 
He was 


This morning the bay is 








, and | amen. 








become identified with extensive railway cont ract+ 
| loans, and domestic enterprises, on a scale w! 
many millions of france. M. Mires & ( t 
membered, lately contracted with the ’ 
which, owing to the opposition of the Fr 
and the house of Rothschild, was not successful in Va 
# blow appears to have condemned the houre of M 
ires toruin. Before entering into an a 
the Ottoman government a large sum m 
had heavy calls on his bank, originating zag 
ments with Spanish and Roman railways, public works at 


foreign 


ich involve 





will be re- 
irks & new loan, 


vernment 











Marseilles, and other smaller liabilities. Under such a 
weight of liabilities the house has broken up, and caused 
much consternation to hundreds of sharehulder It is 


| whispered about that M. Mires will make some remarkabl 
| revelations concerning the financial transactions of 
personages. f so, he will prove himeelf a 








good f 





the Emperor. I hear that not only has M Mires beer P 
under arrest, but three other gentlemen, whose names I do 
not care to mention, are also under the control of t at 
thorities. The liab f the 

ted at from 200 to 600 millions 



























Do one knows at the present u of 
the estate 
FURTHER DETAILS. 

The Herald correspondent writes: ** The great excite- 
ment of the week has been the arrest of t celebrated 
financier Mires Some time back an t ho rred 
in h ffuirs, and hi+ books were for a few hours in th 
han f the offi 
Poligt te 
t 

for the 
t tl 
t been 
t ntilate t 
7 r € {™M 
la t M te fJ ie 
} r tot M t 
‘ “ ‘ ly Kr it 
that eat € 
pre ! Cor a 
“OT I t 
net t nublic m ity mu i. 
In th sty was wart uut 
de I f their p 
to the ea he v te t % 
t! ent of his Majesty's 
t J 1 Mires, and that 
‘ e was de ild expose ail 
Empero t of thix epistle, sent for 
Count de t, and one or two others, and 
the result of the conferer th ler g 1 to the p 
l to arrest M. Mire This w ne the next day (“un 
lay), while the financier was at dinne Again did Prince 
Pulignae seek the Emperor t father-in-l 
but in vain. His Majesty's ‘Let him clear 
himeelf of the charges made ¢ 

u t waa the consternati 
ca kn we the t Mires was i 

i f them unfo , but po one can 





nany personeges of great distinc 
mised by the papers of Mires, n 
officers of the law We have 






























at I th of M. de Richemont, collectcr 
f taxes in this city. He committed suicide. It is alleged 
that he was to be arrested, and got wind of the fact, and 
in dismay committed the f ct of taking hie own 
l Several a t ve tak but as all ie done 
the greatest 5 , it Imost impossible to eay who 
are those now in prisen.” 
THE EMPRESS GOING TO JERUSALEM. 
We 1i 
n to believe t 
ere le N 
ace to the for some tir nage 
f the French to Jer eT Majesty is said 
had such a journey in view ever since the death 
r late sister, the Duchess d'Alba, and the official ru- 
w is, that her intention is to be carried into effect 
the French troops leave Syria. As the Imperial 
e, however, can pot be made till at least the end of 
Maret this fact is put forward : 1¢ reason for stret< 
ng the term fixed for General B rt'« departure by 
D he other h our information is t 
d . f this insinuated necessity by the am- 
3 of escort and munificent care of her Majesty 
stay in its territory. It is said that the Em- 
any intends to commemorate 
the Holy »”y the foundation either of an 
a chur f Imperial France, and, in 
make a whore effects shall be at once 





and durabk 





ill, it is said, replace the di 





m stolen—acc g to Coneul Botta—by the or- 
thodox Greeks from tl ave of the Nativity at Bethie- 
hem, by another of greatly euperior value,” 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN LIVING. 

The general extravagance just now indulged in at Paris 
is thus pictured by the correspondent of the London Ke 
riew; * The other night at a ball-cupper, whieh was served 
on massive silver-gilt dishes and Sevres china, I heard a 
man say to the lady on his arm : ‘ What a waste of truffles 
it is to stuff partridges with them ! to which in that s 
thin voice so peculiar to Parisiennes, she answered, *I 
wich, for my part, they would stuff them with truffles of 
gold! that would be worth being squeezed to death for!’ 





* Des truffes@or” I shall not easily forget the tone in 
which the wish was expressed I looked back at the 
2 was a very young woman, extremely fair 






oking, but with, at the same time, a keen, 
sordid light in the eye that would frighten any one who 
was not familiar with the race. The days of Cleopatra are 
gone, and I should like to see any one of her French de- 
scendants dissolving the pearl we know of! Not one of 
them all would dissolve the pearl for the pleasure of waste, 
but any of them would equander their own souls for its 
possession, if it were a sufficiently fine one! Meanwhile 
gold is the order of the day; its acquisition absorbs them 
morally, and ite display spoils their taste. Furniture— 
dress—all is overlaid with gold. What glitters is what is 
resorted to universally, and the eye has nowhere whereon 
to rest.” 
DEATH OF SCRIBE. 

From a paragraph in the Paris Pays of February 21 we 
learn the circumstances attending the death of M. Scribe. 
Le Pays says: “ At the moment of our going to press we 
learn very sad news. M. Eugene Scribe died yesterday 
at noon, in his carriage, of cerebral congestion.” We 
conclude from this that the distinguished personage in 
question died suddenly of apoplexy. 


ITALY. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON'S JOURNEY DEFERRED. 
Prince Napoleon's journey to Italy has been deferred, 
the Emperor having enjoined him to remain in Paris for 
the present, on the ground, as is alleged, that the anti- 
clerical views of the Prince would give a rude in pulse in 
Italy to the question of the Tope’s temporal suvcre'gnty 





PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM AT NAPLES 
The ecclesiastical movement is proceeding rapidly at 
Naples, and bids fair to form a prot ure in the 

history of the next f ardinal Ar 
bishop is denouncing : t Padre Gavaz 





Tectior 
ays and Fr 


zi, the Padre has of 
to the Nuncio, where, « 





lays, he gives 








controversial lectures, and on Sunday he preaches twice a 
day Last Sunday eveni among a great number of 
Italians, there were five priests present, who applauded 


the Padre during a part of his discourse, the auc 
joining in the demonstration, which Gavazzi imme 
ly endeavored to check. One priest has thrown aside his 
robes and declared himself a Protestant. The police have 
on several occasions sent to warn the Padre that his life 
was in danger, but he told them that it was their duty to 
protect him, and that he should persist in doing what he 
——— d his dntv. ¢ a ob ra 
veiy straitened circum- 





nee 






verri t 


v2 


i, 
‘ 
‘ik 
' 
is 
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FATHER’S SECRET. 
st tritles will sometimes 
s, a train of recollec- 


MY 


STRANGE how the mere 
i 





il up, inthe most vivid colon 
tions we had fan l were so laid away in the lum- 
ier-eroom we all have in some back recess of our 
brains that they have lost all distinct form and 
reality ! 
1 cht. a sound in the street at midnight, a 





ery. perhaps from some houseless wanderer, wak- 


‘ol in terror from her shivering, shelterless slum- 





rs, thrilled t eh my very soul with the start- 
le lage ny of fear such a sound excited in my child- 
ixh j—how many years ago? fifty, at least— 
and brought back to me, with a tt tmultuous rush, 
all the series of circumstances that then so oppress- 


el my life with a vague, nameless, unspeakable 
horror; and when, in later life, these circumstances 
were explained, the explanation only substituted 
real for imaginary terrors. 

An only child, my early days were spent in the 
old place that had been in our family ¢ upward 





of three centuries. It was situated in rawall, 
near the sea, far from any town of the eo im- 
portanee, and it and our lives—my father’s and 


mine, for I was motherless—were so isolated that 


) months, nay, I may say years, passed with- 


out our ever secing a new fa 








In those days of which I speak my father must 
have been still a youns and a handsome man; but 
children commonly have such i rrect ideas as to 

nees of their elders, and of theit 

that the memory of my fath 

self as that of a middle-aged 
] | 














ess than T feared him, 1 iat | 

le and most kind to me; 

Ww how, an un- 

: Ww ver were 

1 protection on the one side, of 

e on the otl that Fae consti- 

tute the natural and healthy r 1 itions between fa- 
ther and child, 

What above all caused sensation on 
my part, was the conscious: can not 
when it first came, but come it did, graduall; 
growing on me in a way whose oppression I can 
not now recall without ar rn of its weizght—that 

father was constantls rtively and secretly, 
onstantly—watchit Watching me, tor 
1 sort of ¢ I expe ctal icy, as if 






thi if alarming or unnat 
as if he were under the perpe tual | impression 
it T was about to display some terrible peculiar- 
ity; to say or do something that should stamp me 
as a creature apart from the rest of my spevies. 
From this thought came the yet more harassing 
one, that such a feeling on his part might have a 
I can perfectly re- 
and figure 


trere was a 


m [ knew not of. 
tly studying my own face a 
] 
l 















in the large « teval class that stood in an unused 
dressing-room (my mother’s, as I afterward Iearn- 
ed), to discover if | had any personal peculiari 

or sign, or deformity, that might in any way ac- 
count for this singul ar demeanor of my father’ ud 
watching my own words, and habits, and fe Ve 
ior, to test if in them lay the cause thereof. But I 
could myself discover nothing. The mirror only 
showed me a pale, large-eved, delicate-looking 
bor, tall an youd his years, with a par- 
ticularly gr sctive cast of countenance 
(these particulars, my recollection of my own im- 
age, rather than my then view of it, informs me), 
and loose, dark, curling hair, hanging over the 
forehead, and giving additional shade and solemni- 
ty to the ey And when I turned my thoughts 


study, as well as I could, myg moral 
s, | could in them detect no incongru- 
ities calculated to justify uneasiness, 

At last—never shall I forget the months of 
watchful terror that followed that supposed ex- 
planation of the mystery—I fancied I had found a 
to the awful secret. 

Sometimes, weary with wandering about alone, 
f used to roam into the library, and, taking down 
a book by chance, try to find some amusement 
therein; few of the volumes were in any way cal- 
culated to suit the taste and comprehension of a 

hild, being chietly of a grave character: but at last 

I hit upon a collection of old legendary poems and 
ballads, and herein found ample food for interest. 
Among these was the Breton leyend of Bisdavaret, 
the tale of the knight who, fearful 
but unexplained fatality, was compelled at certain 
times to assume the shape and nature of a wolf. 

Could I be a Bisdavaret? was the question that 
instantly addressed itself to my mind. Did my 
father know that at some time I was destined to 
undergo this fearful transformation? Was he ac- 
quainted with the indications that announced the 
change? ad he yet perceived any of them? 

Such were the questions that now haunted my 
waking thoughts and my nightly dreams, and as, 
no doubt, these terrible anxieties produced a visi- 
ble effect on my looks and manner, my father, full 
of an uneasy terror whose nature I mistook, in- 
creased his painful surveillance, and, by it, my 
racking alarms, 

I saw the moment when I should myself perceive 
the commencement of the transformation, I pic- 

tured the manner of it in fifty ways. Sometimes 
I fan i * it would be gradual, and I should sce and 


inward, to 
characteristic 





} 
clew 


owing to some 


feel the slow blendiny of the human and lestial na- 
tures, till he former should be swallowed up in the 
ter, and L should become, for the time being, at 
l events, a veal wolf. At others, I fancied the 


hat 
Chany 


e would be instantaneous, that, from a boy, I 
should suddenly spring into a raging ravening 





monster, fall—who could tell ?—on those around 
ime ?--my father, my nurse, my favorite animals, 
pouy, dog, or bird, and then, with bloody fangs, 


rush howling. an object of hatred and terror to all, 
into the dark woods that extended for miles around 
the house, ending, perhaps, by falling into the 
black abyss of one of the worn-out mines that were 
not rare in the district. 
Our house, ) which wag avery ¥ large one, had been 
buil* ont 54dod + dim end mv fae 





ther and I only occupied a comparatively small 
portion of one end of it, This portion was shut 
out from the east by a door at the termination of a 
passage, which was kept so entirely closed up that 
I had never seen it opened, and the unused part of 
the house I had never once entered. Often, with 
intense curiosity, I had looked up at the shuttered 
windows, wondering what manner of rooms they 
were that daylight never visited, longing, yet half 
dreading, to explore them. Another object of cu- 
rious and unsatisfied interest to me was a walled 
frou, the extreme end of the 
deserted part of the h ind covering a space of 
about half an acre. The wall was very 
her than an ordinary garden wall, 
and the door of it, which led into a dark shrub- 
bery-w alk, n now almost blocked up with tangled 
undergrowth, was kept constantly locked, and, in- 
deed, had no appearance of having been opened for 
any number of years. Why this was so I was 
rever able to learn. I had asked the question of 
my nurse—a resident in the house since before my 
birth—ut she had replied evasively that she sup- 
posed the key was lost, and at any rate there were 
gardens enough and to spare without using that 
one, adding an injunction to me not to go near 
there, as the shrubbery was damp and full of briers 
and nettles, and I should hurt myself and get my 


inclosure extending 


— 
high, much hig 





clothes torn. The result of her caution was, that 
the next dav found 1 making my way through 
the tangled un seven in the direction of the 
closed door that so excited my curiosity For 
some time the nvise I made foreing a passage kept 
from me the knowledge th it 
my progress. But} ing 


denly became aware of the fi 
I found myself face to face 
voice of severity, very unusu al when a 
me, he asked me what I was doing there, wiiine a 
prohibition ever to return, as I should be sure to 
hurt myself, and he would not have it. 





From that moment I became convinced that with- 
in the inclosure of those walls 1 iy the secret of the 
mystery of our existence and of my father’s strange 
watehfulness of me, and I resolved, come what 
might, to strive to solve it. 

But two days la was comme! 
ofa niteceen I the 
not being tall. < th 





pendent of the risk of being detected in the attempt 
to do so, I was baffled. 
I was, I ose, at this time about seven or 


eight vears old, | 





ver being taken of 





it no notice ¢ 








my birthday, I did not then know what my age 
was, and now I can only guess approximatively 
what it might have been 

One thing I gained by this inkling of a discov- 
ery, and that was the dispersion of my terrors on 


the Bisdavaret grounds. 
No, I felt assured that not in myself, alonaand 








individually, lay the cause of my father’s conduct 
toward me. There, } id that shrubbery, with- 
in those walls, was hisld n . » true explanation, 
and I only was a ct of anxiety as being some- 





connected with that imp senetrab le mystery. 
as the fact, and how it was so, I had 


how 
Phat such w 

to learn later 
Months passed a 


a vear may have 








gone by, whi t ] went to bed about my 
usual hour, half past eight or nine o'clock. 

It had been a hot summer's day, and a long ride 
had fatigued me, so that I slept unusually sound 


ght sleeper in 
sation in no other 
1ed instantaneous. 


(1 was, for a child, rather a li cvener- 
] 


al), when—I can d 


escribe the st 






way than as that of being wrenc 
ly from profound sleep into terrified waking—I was 
roused by a scream, so long, so agonized, 
that I sprang up shivering with a ghastly horror 
that made the cold sweat burst out over my quiv- 


so loud 


ering limbs. 

In an instant my father--I slept in a little room 
opening from his—rushed in, with a face I shall 
never forget, a look whose anxious terror was all 
directed to me—as if excited far less by that hid- 
eous sound than by the fear of its intluence on 
me, 

Bursting into hysterical sobs, I stretched my 
arms to him, and almost for the first time I could 
remember, he took me to his breast, clasping me 
close, kissing, soothing, and reassuring me like a 
woman; yet I had a consciousness, at the same 
time, dividing his attention to me with a restless 
intense anxiety as to the circumstance that had 
caused it, mingled with a dread of a recurrence of 
the alarm—an impatient desire to investigate the 
matter, of which, however, he attempted no ex- 
planation, being, I suppose, too shaken by his emo- 
tions to invent a plausible one. 

While he still held me thus my nurse entered. 
This seemed to relieve him. I observed that they 
exchanged looks of mutual intelligence, and my 
father, placing me in her arms, once more kissed 
me, telling me to fear nothing, and taking a light, 
he left my room by the opposite door from that by 
which he had entered it. 

** What was it, nurse?” I whispered, when I had 
become a little reassured. She hesitated. 

‘It must have been Jane, frightened by a rat; 
or perhaps she had the nightmare. But it was 
nothing that could hurt you, dear.” 

I knew this was not the true explanation; but 
I also knew I was not likely to get another; so I 
was silent, and, I suppose, she thought, satisfied. 

More than once, after that night, did the same 
harrowing sound disturb me, and sometimes the 
shrieks were not single, but iterated with fearful 
energy. On each occasion my father manifested 
the same intense disturbance and anxiety, though 
he endeavored to conceal it from me, and invented 
some plausible explanation, which I was forced to 
appear to accept, thouzh my life was rendered mis- 
erable by the terrors with which this state of things 
beset it. 

One morning, after the shrieks had been more 
than usually terrific, my father, apparently driven 
into a desperate resolution, announced to me that 
we were going away for a time; that he would ac- 
company me to our destination, and, leaving me 
with my nurse, he would come often to see me. 
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I had never been from home before, and the idea 
of the change, vet less for its own sake than for 
the escape it promised me from my terror-haunted 
life, afforded me unspeakable relief. Whether the 


evidences of this awakened in my father more pain 
or p! I can hardly tell; certainly the feel- 
ings were iningled, 


In a week it was fixed we should go into Devy- 
onshire, where, in a village known to my nurse, 
we were to take up our abode, but for no specified 
time. 

I counted the days with eager impatience, and 
already five of the seven had departed. At night 
I had gone to bed, and fallen asleep with a pleas- 
ant dreamy scnse of approaching escape, and had 
slept, I suppose several when I suddenly 
awakened by the sound of the splashing of water 
~ Looking toward the washing-stand 
terrors would 


hours, 


in my room. 


(a night-light, wits ut which my 


not allow me to sleep, faintly lighted the chamber), 
I descried the tf Seune of a woman, whose back was 
toward me, washing her hands. 


I had never seen her before, of that I was quite 
certain, nor any thing the least like her. 
She was tall and thin, dressed in a loose, 
less garment, and her hair, which was dark, 
croppe d close to her he ad, 
Apparently unconscious of my presence, there 
she stood, washing her hands, with an energy and 


shape- 
was 





i tv of purpose curi usin so ordinary an « 1- 
pati rubbing and wringing them, as if she 
would take the ski tf, pausing to examine 


of impatient disappoint- 


hudder—plunging them 





retimes a sort of s 








t water, splashing, rubbing, and wring- 
hem again and again. 
So extreme were my amazement and terror at 


this extraordinary apparition that = some minutes 
] could neither speak nor move. As I lay I heard 
the clock strike three, and as it was summer, I 
knew daylight was near; this was some slight re- 


If I could only lie still till sunrise, I thought 
ummon courage to address my won- 
s Visitor, or perhaps she might then retire. So 
I tried to regulate even my breathin 
attract her attention, and lay still, my 


lief. 
I mi 


ght then s 





“so as not to 





eves rivet- 


ed on her with a fearful fascination, waiting for 
what might come. 

For what did come I was little prepared. After 
long scouring and rubbing her hands, but appar- 


ently with no satisfactory result, she turned and I 
saw her face. 

Child as I was, I felt that it had in it a some- 
thing that placed it out of the nature or order of 
all other faces. Not without traces of beauty, even 
in its haggard pallor and sunken ey ot, it yet wore 
the stamp of something that seemed to me not to 
belong to humanity. ‘There was a sort of mingled 
wildness and vacancy in the expression of the pale 
lips, of the troubled eyes, unnaturally yet gloomily 
bright in their dark and hollow orbits, like sullen 
fires in airless caves; and the thick, cropped, dark 
hair, coming in a ridge straight across the forehead, 
added not a little to the singular cffect of the coun- 
tenance. 

At tirst her eye seemed to wander vacantly about 
the room, as if with a half-consciousness that it was 
unfamiliar to her. Then, after a while it lighted 
on me. 

She came quickly up to the bed, gazed at me 


with eager, startled scrutiny, then with hasty hand 

dr wing down the bed-clothes a little way, she be- 

gan feeling my throat. ; 
Feeling it, not graspingly or clutchingly, or as 


though intending it any harm, but as if to satisfy 
some intense anxiety—to assure herself of some 
peculiarity respecting it. 

What followed I can not tell; for 
hand, deadly cold and wet on my throat, 
insensible. 

A brain fever was the result of this night's ad- 
venture. And then came a dark period—I have 
never dared to inquire into the particulars of it, or 
even how long it lasted—of overshadowed conscious- 
ness, from which I awoke but gradually, and with 
occasional relapses. 

That the period must have been considerable I 
know; for when I recovered I had arrived at an- 
other stage of growth, being no longer a child but 
a youth; and my father’s hair was sprinkled with 
gray, and his face marked with lines I did not re- 
member. 

We were in France when I awoke from that 
long mental slumber, of whose very dreams I had 
no recollection ; living in Brittany, in as retired a 
manner as we had lived at the old house in Corn- 
wall. 

Then we traveled for some years, and so I grew 
to manhood. Quite sane, and in full possession of 
my mental faculties, but always with a lingering 
sense of instability in their tenure, a dread of aught 
that might tend to shock or shake them, and a shy 
unwillingness to join in the society of those of my 
own age, or indeed to go forth at all into a world 
which had never been other than alien and un- 
known to me. 

So I continued to the age of three-and-twenty, 
when my father died; died, taking with him the 
secret that had so terribly influenced my life. But 
years afterward, when time and the necessity of 
action had brought with them their salutary results, 
and that living like other men, I had become as 
other men, my uncle, my father’s only brother, re- 
vealed to me the mystery. 

My father, at eight-and-twenty, had married my 
mother, then barely seventeen. F 

She was very pretty, very childish, fond of pleas- 
ure and the amusements of her age, and having 
been one of a large and happy and weJl-united 
family, the change from her own gay home and 
circle to the lonely old house in Cornwall, and my 
father’s grave, studious habits, fell heavily on her, 
and soon she pined in secret for what she had lost. 
My father saw it, and though deeply pained and 
disappointed, he was the first to propose what she 
was tonging for, a visit to her family. 

This was some three months before the expected 
period of my birth; he took her to her home. and 
it was settled that there he shop 12! Led Gil her 


with her 
I became 





— ee 


‘dropped into a profur 
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confinement should take 
was to rejoin her, 
back to Cornwall. 

But ere she had been more than a month ay ay 
news came to her that my father had been attac ked 
with a pleurisy of the most dangerous kind, and 
she, smitten with grief and something like self-re. 
proach, would listen to no persuasions that could 
keep her from him, and the next day, attended } iy 
her maid, set out, traveling post, to join him. 

Early in the morning they had started, intend- 
ing to ‘slec p that night. at a town of some import- 
ance on the way. But the roads were heay y, and 
the horses so jaded that it was evident they could 
not reach their destination till far on in the ni ght, 
even supposing it possible to achieve that much, 
and already fatigue and anxiety were beginning to 
tell strongly on my mother. 

So there was nothing for it but to take the first 
tolerable shelter they could reach, and at ten o'clock 
they were glad to find themselves in a rural, but 
really not uncomfortable road-side 

Supper dispatched, my mother was fain to retire 
to bed. The room, though small and poorly fur- 
nished, bed looked not uninvit- 
ing, and the only serious dr awback to its conven- 
ience was, that my Thad to sleep in 
a room above, there other unoccupied 
on that floor. Hk 
the one 
she was ali 


place, at which period he 


and, in due time, to conduct her 


mn 


was clean, and th: 


“ncn r’s maic 
wing none 
as Wilson's chamber was 
mother's, and that 
ht sleeper, it would be easy, by tap- 
lla on the low ceil- 


mwever#r, 
immediately over my 


ping with the point of an umbrel 


ing, at anv moment to summon her, in case of there 
being occasior } 
And so, in : time, my mother, worn out 





with all she 


Byte gs in the long day 


id sleep, and on 


by one th 





lights and the noises in the house sank inte dark- 
ness and silence, nd only the mic held their 
nightly orgies behind the old wainscoting 

Only in one room a light was still burning at 


two o'clock in the morning. 

About that time my mother awoke, but in such 
ghastly terror and horror that it scemed not like 
waking from wholesome sleep, but like waking 
from death in the place of outer darkness—where 
are weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

For sumething was clutching and tearing frantic- 
ally at the bed-clothes, with a horrible gasping, 
gurgling sound unlike any thing in or out of na- 
ture, and there was a struggling and writhing on 
the floor by the bedside, as if the thing was striv- 
ing to clamber up on it. And so strong was my 
mother’s impression that this was so, that though 
unable to scream, she put forth her hand, as if to 











repulse the thing, and felt it come in contact with 
something hot and wet, that clung stickily to her 
lingers, 


Fhen she found breath to burst into wild ring- 
and lights were brought, and lying by 
a man in the death, 
with his throat gashed from ear to ear, and the 
hot blood welling from it, and saturating the bed- 
clothes, and crimson on my mother’s hand 

She never recovered her senses, and a few days 
after I was born, the son of a raving mania : 

My father, as soon as it was possible—much 
sooner than it was safe—for him to travel, came 
and took her and mad, the other ap- 
parently dying—to Cornwall. Two rooms on the 
ground-floor of the house were arranged for her, 
opening on the inclosure that had so often excited 
so that she might, unseen, have air 
and exercise. There, attended only by her maid, 
an elderly woman, attached to her from her child- 
hood, and by my father, she remained till the pe- 
riod of her death, which occurred but a few weeks 
after the night on which I had seen her for the fir-t 
and last time. During the earlier years of her in- 
sanity she had usually been tolerably quiet; but 
some months before her death the infirmity took a 
new turn. She would be seized with sudden fren- 
zies, uttering the shrieks that had occasionally 
reached my ears, going in imagination throug th 
the scene at the inn, constantly washing her hands 
to remove the blood with which her distracted 
fancy stained them, and examining the throats of 
my father, the doctor, and nurse, as she had ex- 
amined mine. 

And now was explained the meaning of the 
painful surveillance of me which, in my poor fa- 
ther, had so disturbed me. A constant dread was 
on him lest the condition of my mother’s intellect 
at the period of my birth might exert an influence 
over mine. Day and night this terror haunted 
him; every word, look, and action of mine was 
weighed and studied with this idea; and little did 
he suspect how this very anxiety, or rather the 
unconscious evidence of it, tended toward produc- 
ing a state of mind calculated to engender, un- 
der exciting circumstances, the very effect he 
dreaded. Above all things, he trembled lest the 
truth of my mother’s awful fate should in any 
way reach me; and thus arose the mystery which, 
I verily believe, might have been yet more dan- 
gerous to me than even some knowledge of the 
rightful fact. 

My poor father! if error there were, it was whol- 
ly error of judgment, and / have no reason to blame 
him—to do other than regard his memory with 
pitying tenderness, to lament over a fate so unde- 
served and so terrible. He sleeps now under a 
monument I have erected in our parish church- 
yard, side by side with the wife from whom in life 
he was so cruelly divided. 

The unfortunate cause of the calamity which 
thus overshadowed the lives of a fumily proved to 
be a young gentleman, the son of Scottish parents, 
who, tired of the monotony of his quiet home life, 
had come south, fallen in with evil company, and 
having disgraced the honest name he bore, re solved, 
in a moment of desperation, to end his life. No 
sooner, however, had his Jand committed the fatal 
act than, repentant and terrified, his only thought 
was to seek assistance. 

Between his room and my mother’s was a door 
of communication, which neither she nor Wilson 
had observed, and through this he, having heard 
ed himself, and, una- 


ing shrieks, 


the bedside was agonies of 


me—the one 


my curiosity, 


Ha others 


voi t her side, dead] 
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ble t k, had ght to call ny mother’s atten- 
t " way described. 
Iiut aid came too late, and in a few minutes 
r | x pired olving in his own fate those 
nt sufferers. 
9 . 
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CHAPTER XLII 


luv Briton kept his word; the time, too, fa- 
thim. It was a moment when wandering 


I hmen were dishuming grievances through- 


nd of Europe; and while one had 

| some case of religious intolerance in 

\ ther beat him out of the field with 
t vwoded atrocities of — My En- 


hanced to be an M.P., and therefore 

his place, if the Foreign Seeretary 
formation to afford the House with 
e of the man called Harper, or 
was not certain which, and who had 
ed for upward of ten months in a 
Austria, on allegations of which the 
whatever, and attested 
had never been con- 


the cas 


nothing 


1 KGW 


s with whom he 


Int ibsence of his chief, the under-secre- 
to assure the right honorable gentle- 

e case was one which had for a con- 

red the attention of the de- 
b hae ‘d to, and that the most un- 

exertions of her Majesty’s guvoy at 

\ t : now being devoted to obtain the 


time engay 

















{ formation as to the charges imputed to 
iI ! i he hoped in a few days to be able 
t t result of his inquiry on the table of 
I 
I about a week after this that Hirsch 
tell me that a meml : 
t Vienna had arri t 
! 1 interrogate me in person. The 
‘ ‘ ‘fin the night,” and was 
n he announced. 
mite , is it?” cried he from 
‘ ascended the stairs. 
I ; hasn't much to complain of in the 
! t lodging. I only wish our fellows 
\ enna.” And with these 
en » my room a tall young 
al n mustache, dressed in 
eling suit, and with the lounging of 
: tering into a café, He did not re- 
s hat as he came in, or take the cigar 
t mouth; the latter circumstance impart- 
( speech that made 
ble. Only deign- 
| 1 me, he moved 
t t vi nv woked out onthe grand 
| ma of the Tyrol Alps, as they inclose the 
[nnspruck, 
‘}],”° said he to himself, ** all this ain't so 
i tor a dungeon.” 
Phet tartled m I looked again at him, 
I ed myself to an of rt of memory, and at 


called the young fellow I had met on the 
S vestern line, and from whom I had ac- 


uly carried away the dispatch“bag. To 

urd, and my long imprisonment, I trusted 

f t being recognized, and I sat patiently 
fy examination 

\n Enzlishman, I suppose ?” asked he, turn- 


‘hastily round. ‘ And of English parents?” 


‘Yes,” was my reply, for I determined on 
! itv wherever r possible 
‘Wha ea ht you into this scrape?—I 
men viv did vou come here at all?” 
*] was traveling.” 
‘Traveling? Stuff and nonsense! Why 
ld fellows like you travel? What's your 
rank in life ?’ ° 
*A gentleman. 
Ah! but whose gentleman, my worthy 
nd? Ain't you a flunky? There, it’s ont! 


t 

I. have you got a match to light my cigar? 
I all right Look here, now—don't let 
iting about the bush all the day herés- 
ve the government here is just as sick of 
1are of them. You’ve been here two 
mths, ain't it so?” 

‘Ten months and upward.” , 
And you want to get 


iis Vi 





‘Well, ten months. 
away ?” 
I made no answer; indeed, his free-and-easy 


manner so*disconcerted me that I could not 
speak, and he went on: 

‘I suspect they haven’t got much against 
u, or that they don’t care about it; and, be- 
civil to us just now. At all 
done—you understand ?—it 





2S, they are 
events, it can be 
can be done.” 

“Indeed,” said I, half superciliously. 

‘* Yes.” resumed he, ‘‘I think so; not but 
you'd have managed better in leaving the thing 
tous. That stupid notion you all have of writs 
ing letters to newspapers, and getting some 

roublesome fellow to ask questions in the House 
ee it’s what spoils every thing! How can we 
1egotiate when the whole story 1s In the Jimes 
or the Daily News?” 

“I opine, Sir, that you are ascribing to me 
an activity and energy I have no claim to.” 

** Well, if you didn’t write those letters, some- 
body else did. I don’t care a rush for the dif- 
ference. You see, poe how the matter stands, 
This Mr. Brigges, or Rigges, has gone off, and 
doesn’t care to prosecute, and all his allegations 
against you fall to the ground. Well, these peo- 
ple fancy they could carry on the thing them 
selves, you understand; we think not. They 
Say they have got a strong case; perhaps the) 

















HARPE 





have; but we ask, ‘What's the use of it? Send 
ing that poor beygar to Spielberg won't save 
you, will it? And so we put & to them this 
way: ‘Draw st + s, let him off, and both can 
ery quits lhere, give me another light. Isn’t 


that the common-sense view of it?’ 

“I scarcely dare to say that I understand you 
aright.” 

‘*Oh, I can guess why. I have had dealings 
with fellows of your sort before. You don’t 
fancy my not alluding to compensation, eh? 
You want to hear about the money part of the 
matter ?” 

And he laughed aloud, but whether at 
mercenary spirit or his own shrewdness in de- 
tecting it, I do not really know. 

“Well, I'm afraid,” continued he, ‘* you'll be 
disappointed there. ‘These Austrians are hard 
up; besides, they never do pay. It’s against 
their system, and so we never ask them.” 

““Would it be too much, Sir, to ask why I 
have been imprisoned ?” 

‘Perhaps not; but a great deal too much for 
me to tell you. The confounded papers would 
fill a cart, and that’s the reason I say, cut your 
stick, my man, and get away.” Again he turned 
to the window, and looking out, asked, “ Any 
shooting about here? There ought to be cocks 
in that wood yonder and without caring for 
reply, went on: After all, you know what 
bosh it is to talk about chains and dungeons, 
and bread-and-water, and the rest of it. You've 
been living in clover here. That old fellow be- 
low tells me that you dine with him every day ; 
that you might have gone into Innspruck, to 
the theatre if you liked it.—I’ll swear there are 
snipes in that low land next the river.—Think 
it over, Rigges, think it over.” 

*T am not Ri . 
‘Oh, I forgot you're 
Well, think it over, Harpar.”’ 

‘*My name is not Harpar, Sir.” 

* What do I care for a stray vowel or two? 
Maybe you call Harpar or Harpér? 
It’s all the same to ws.” 

‘* It’s not the question of a vowel or two, Sir; 
and I desire you to remark it is the graver one 


my 














the other fellow. 





yoursclf 








mistaken identity!” I said this with 

sounding importance that I thought must 
astound him, but his light and frivolous natare 
Was impervious to rebuk 


“ We have nothing to say to that,” replied he, 
carelessly. ‘*You may be Noakes or Styles. I 
believe they are the names of any fellows who 
are supposed by courtesy to have no name at 
all, and it’s all alike to us. What I have to ob- 
serve to you is this: nobody cares very much 
whether you are detained here or not; nobody 
wants to detain you. Just reflect, therefore, if 
it’s not the best thing you can do to slope off, 
and make no more fuss about it?” 

“Once for all, Sir, * said I, still more impres- 
ainst whom this 





sively, “I am not the person a 
charge is made. The authorities have all along 
mistake nme for another 

‘Well, what if they have? Does it signify 
one kreutzer? We have had trouble enough 


about the matter already, and do not embroil 
us any further.” 
“Ms ay I as sk, Sir, just for information, who 
are the ‘we’ you have so frequently alluded to?” 
Had I asked him in what division of the globe 
ne wou ld 


blank 


he understood us to be then conversing, 
not have regarded.me with a look of more 
astonishment. 

‘* Who are we ?” repeated he. 


**Did vou ask 


who are we?” 
“Yes, Sir, that was what I made bold to 
ask ?” 


‘Cool, certainly ; what might be called un- 
common cool. To what line of life were you 
brought up to, my worthy gent? I have tather 
a curiosity about your antecedents.” 

‘That same curiosity cost you a trifle once 
before,” said I, no longer able to control myself, 
and dying : to repay his impertinence. “I re- 
member, once up on a time, meeting you on a 
railroad, and you were so eager to exhibit the 
skill with which you could read a man’s calling 
that you bet me a sgvereign you would guess 


mine. You did so, and Jost. 
“You can’t be—no, it’s impossible. Are you 
really the gogyle-eved fellow that walked off 


with the bag for Kalbbratenstadt ? 

“T did, by mistake, carry away a bag on that 
occasion, and so punctiliously did I repay my 
error, that I traveled the whole journey to con- 
vey those dispatches to their destination.” 

**T know all about it,” said he, in a frank, 
gay manner. + ‘‘ Doubleton told me the whole 
story. You dined with him and pretended you 
were I don’t remember whom, and then you took 
old Mamma Keates off to Como, and made her 
believe you were Louis Philippe, and you made 
fierce love to the pretty companiog, who was 
fool enough to like you. By Jove! what a rig 
you must have run! We have all laughed over 
it a score of times.” 

“If I knew who ‘we* were, I am certain I 
should feel flattered by any amusement I afford- 
ed them, notwithstanding how mueh more they 
are indebted to fiction than fact regarding me. 
I never assumed to be Lonis Philippé, nor af- 
fected to be any person of distinction, A flizhty 
old lady was foolish enough to imagine me a 
prince of the Orleans family —” 

“You!—a prinee! Oh, this is too absurd 

“1 confess, Sir, I can not see the matter in 
this light. I presume the mistake to be one by 
no means difficult to have occurred. Mags, Keates 
had seen a deal Of life and the world—” 

‘‘Not so much as you faney,” broke he in. 
“She was a long time in that private asylum up 
at Brompton, and then down in Staffordshire ; 
altogether she must have passed five-and- twen- 
ty « or thirty years in a rather restricted circle.’ 


‘Mad! “Was she mad ?” 
*Not what one would call mad, but queer. 
They were all queer, Hargrave, the second 
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! brother, was the fellow that made that shindy 
| in the Mauritius, and our friend Stratty isn’t a 
| conjuror. And we thought you were larking 

ok a lady, I assure you we did.” 


‘I should be hopeless of any 


attempt to ex 
plain my motives, Sirs so pray excuse me.” 


“ You were rizht, at all events,” said he, not 
heeding the sarcasm of my manner. rhere’s 
no chance for the knaves now, with the telegraph 


system. As it was, there were orders flyi 
through Europe to arrest Pottinger — I can 


forget the name. We used to have it 


every day 








in the Chancellerie: Pottinger, five feet nine, 

| weak-looking and vulgar, low forehead, light 

| hair and ey slight lisp, talks German fluent 

| ly, but ill, I have copicd that portrait of you 
| twenty, thirty times 

“An t, Ss neither the name nor the de- 





re Pottinger than 





I am ignoble-I king 








} ‘What's the nz not Harpar, not 
a er? But cares a rush fort I hi 
cllows like you? You change them just as 

you I ry r ¢ — 

M y + tuke the liberty of asking, Sir, just 
| for information, as you said a while ago, how 
} you would take it I to make as free with 

you as you have been pleased to do with m 
To give a mock invent ¥ of vour extern char- 
| acteristics, and a false name to yourself?” 
| ‘Laugh, probably, if I were ‘amused: throw 
you out of the window if you offended me.” 
| ** The very thing I'd with vou this moment 


| if I was strong enough,” said I, resolutely. And 
he flung himself into a chair, and laughed as I 
did not believe he could laug 

“Well,” cried he, at last. **as this 1 
about fifty feet or so from the ground, it’s | 
as well as it is. But now let us wind up ti 
affair, You want to get away from this, I sup- 
pose; and as nobody: wants to detain you the 
thing is easy enough. You needn't make a fuss 
about compensation, ey'll not give a kreut- 
zer, and you'd better not write a book about it, 
because ‘ we’ don't stand fellows who write | ooks; 
so just take a friend’s advice, and go off without 
mmilitary honors of any kind.’ 

‘*] neither acknowledge the frien 
accept the advice, Sir. The motives which in- 
duced me to suffer imprisonment for another 
are quite sufficient to raise me any desire 
to make a profit of it.” 





for tl 








bove 


‘I think I understand you,” said he, with a 
| cunning ex] ression in his half-closed eyes. 
“You go in for being a ‘character.’ Haven't 


I hit it? You want to be thonglit a strange, 
eccentric sort of fellow. Now, there was a tim 
the world had a taste for-that kind of thin 





Romeo, Coates, and Brammel, and that Iris! 
fellow that walked to Jerusalem, and half a 
dozen others, used to amuse the town in those 
days ; but it’s all as much by-zone now as starch- 





ed neck-cloths and Hessian boots. Ours is an 
age of paletots and easy n ‘Ts, and you are 


| trving to revive what our 





fathers discarded 








} and got rid of. It won't do, Pottinger, it will 
not.” 
“Tam not Pottinger; my name is Algernon 


Sydney Potts.” 
| “Ah! there’s the mischief all out at last 
What could come of such a collection of names 
but a life of incongruity and absurdity! You 
owe all your griefs to your godfathers, Potts 
If they’d have called you Peter, you’d have been 
a well-conducted poor creature. Well, I'in to 
give you a passport. Wheredo you wish to go?” 

“T wish, first of all, to go to Como.” 

“I think I know why. But you’re on a wrong 
cast there. They have left that long since.” 

“ Indeed, and for what,place ?” 

‘““They’ve gone to pass the winter at Malta. 
Mamma Keates required a dry, warm climate, 
and you'll find them at a little country-house 
about a mile from Valetta: the Carmines, I 
think it’s called. I have a brother quarten d in 
the island, and he tells me he has seen them. 

‘“What atrocious tobacco this is of yours, 
Buller,” said I, taking a cigar from his case as 
it lay on the table. ‘*I suppose that you small 
fry of diplomacy can not get things in duty free, 
eh?” 





“Try this cheroot ; you'll find it better,” said 
| he, opening a secret pocket in the case, 
| ‘Nothing to boast of,” said I, puffing away, 


while he continued to fill up the blanks in my 
pass} ort. 

“Would you like an introduction to my broth- 
He's on the government staff there, and 
knows every one. He’s a jolly sort of. fellow, 
s, and you'd get on well together.” 

‘*T don’t care if I do,” said I, carelessly, 
‘‘though, as a rule, your red coat is very bad 
style—flippant without smartness and familiar 
without ease.” 

‘*Severe, Potts, but not altogether unjust ; 
but you'll find George above the average of his 
class, and I think you'll like him.” 

‘* Don’t let him ask me to his mess,” said J, 
with an insolent drawl. “ That’s an amount of 
boredom I could not submit to. Caution him 
to make no blunder of that kind.” 

He looked up at me with a strange twinkle in 


er? 


besidk 


| his eves, which I could not interpret. He was 
| either in intense enjoyment of my smartness 
or Heaven knows what other sentiment then 


moved him, At all events, I was in ecstasy 
the success of my newly @iscovered vein, 
walked the room, humming a tune, as he wrote 
the letter that was to present me to his brother. 

‘“Why had I never hit upon this plan be 
fore?” thought I. “How was it that it had 
not occurred that the maxim of homeopathy is 
equally true in morals as in medicine, and that 
‘similis similibus curantur!’ So long as I was 
meek, humble, and submissive, Buller's imper- 
tinent presumption only increased at every mo- 
ment. With every fresh concession of mine 
| he continued to encroach, and now that I had 

adopted his own strategy, and attacked, he fell 


} 
ana 


ship nor, 


| 
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back at once I yuud, very proud of my 
It is an contribution to that 
of life of which, notwithstanding all 





, I believed to bx 
i he finished his note, folded, sealed. 
directed it—**The Hon. George Buller, 
, Government House, Malta, favored by 
Algernon Sydney Potts, Esq 

‘Isn't that all right?’ asked he nting t 
my name, ‘J within an ace ‘of writing 
Hampden-Russell too.” And he laughed at his 


essentially my gift 





was 





own very mcayre J st. 

‘I hope you have merely made this an intro- 
duction f° said I . 

‘Nothin & more but why so?” 


‘ Because it’s just as likely that I never pre- 





sent it! I am the slave of the humor I find 
myself in, and I rarcly do any thing that costs 
me the slightest effort I said this with a close, 

indeed, a servil tation of Charles Mat- 
thews in “Used Uy but it was a grand suc- 


r was palpably vanquished. 

















ll, for George’s sake, I he pe your mood 
may be the favorable one. Is there any thing 
more I o for von? Can you think of no 
thing w ein I may be serviceable 7” 

Nothing. Stay, I rather think our people 
at home might with propriety show my old friend 
Hl icre some mark of attention for his con- 
duct toward me. I don’t know whether they 
give a C.B. for that sort of thing, but a sum—a 
handsome sum—something to mark the service, 
and the man to whom it was rendered. Don't 
you think ‘we’ could ma that ? 


**T'll see what can be ne. I don’t despair 
of success.” 

‘* As for our share in the affair, Buller, I'll 
take care that it shall be mentioned in the proper 
quarter, If I Aave a characteristic—my friends 
say I have many—but if I have one, it is that 
I never forget the most trifling service of the 
humblest of those who have aided me. You are 
young, and have your way to make in life. Go 
back, therefore, and carry with you the reflec- 
tion that Potts is your friend.” 

I saw he was affected at this, for he covered 
his face with his handkerchief and turned away, 
and for some seconds his shoulders moved con- 
vulsively. 

‘Yes,” said J, with a struggle to become 
humble, “‘ there are richer men, there are men 
more influential by family ties and connections, 
there are men who occupy &@ more conspicuous 
position before the public eye, there are men 
who exercise a wider sway in the world of poli- 
ties and party; but this I will say, that there is 
not one—no, not one—individua! in the British 
dominions wh » When you come to consider ei- 
ies he has overcome, the strer gth 





ther the difficul 
of those prejudices he has conquered, the totally 
unassisted and unakled struggle he has had to 
maintain against not alone the errors, for errors 
are human, but, still worse, the ungenerous mis- 
conceptions, the —I will go farther, and call 
them the willful misrepresentations of those 
who, from education and rank and condition, 
might be naturelly su pposed, indeed confidently 
affirmed, 
**T am certain of it! 





to be—to be— 


’ cried he, grasping my 





hand, and rescuing me from a situation very like 
smothering—** I am certain of it!” And with a 
hurried salutation, for his feelings were evidently 
overcoming him, he burst away, and descended 


the stairs five steps at a time, and although I 
was sorry he had not waited till I finished my 
peroration, I was really glad that the act had 
ended and the curtain fallen. 

*What a deal of bad money passes current in 
this world,” said I, as I was alone; “and what 
a damper it is upon honest industry to think 
hew easy it is to eke out life with a forgery !” 

** What do you say to a dinner with me at the 
Swan in Innspruck, Potts?” cried out Buller, 
from the court-yard. 

‘Excuse me, I mean to eat my last cutlet 
here, with my old jailer. It will be an event 
for the poor fellow as long as he lives. Good- 
by, and a safe journey to you!” 


WASHINGTON AS A MEDIATOR. 


We publish on page 188 AN ILLUSTRATION OF A 
SCENE IN THE EARLY RevoLvuTIONARY War, 
which is described in Washington Irving's “ Life 
of Washington,” vol. ii., p. 116, as follows: 


“A large party of Virginia riflemen, who had recently 
arrived in camp, were strolling about Cambridge, and 
viewing the collegiate buildings, now turned into bar- 
racks, Their half-Indian equipments, and fringed and 
ruffied bunting garbe, provoked the merriment of some 
troops from Marblehead, ‘chiefly fishermen and sailors, who 
thought nothing equal to the round jacket and trowsers. 
A bantering ensued between them. There was snow upon 
the ground, and snow-balls began to fly when jokes were 
wanting. The parties waxed warm with the contest. 
They clored and came to blows; both sides were rein- 
forced, and in a little while at least a thousand were at 
fisticuffs, and there was a tumult in the camp worthy of 
the days of Homer. ‘At this juncture,’ writes our inform- 
ant, ‘ Washington made his appearance, whether by acci- 
dent or design I never knew. I saw none of his aids with 
him; his black servant just behind him, mounted. He 
threw the bridle of his own horse into his servant's hands, 

prang from his seat, rushed into the thickest of the me- 
lee, seized two tall, brawny riflemen by the throat, keep- 
ing them at arm'--length, talking to, and shaking them.’ 

« they were from his own province he may have fclt 
peculiarly i, ~ peible for their pood conduct; they were 
cng © in one of those sectional brawle which were 
his « wale 1 abhor his reprimand must the 
have s vehement one. He was comn 
sere! but irresistible in his bu 
esent occasion, told hi 





been 
1@st moments, 
On the pr 





we are 


appear 
g-handed rebuke put an instant end to the 
The combatants dispersed in all directions, and 
1 three minutes none remained on the ground 
he had collared. 

‘The veteran who records this exercise of military au- 
thority seems at a loss which most to admire—the sim- 


nailon. 
ance and stron 
tumult, 

in less th 
but the tw« 


slicity of the process or the vigor with which it was ad 
ministere« ‘Here,’ writes he, ‘bloodshed, imprison- 
ments, trials by court-martial, revengeful feelings be- 
tween the different corps of the ariny, were ha ily pre- 
vented by the physical and mental energies fa single 
person, and the only damage resulting from the fierce en- 
counter was a few torn hunting frocks and round jackets.'" 
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WASHINGTON THE MEDIATOR—{See Pace 187.) 
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HON. SALMON P. CHASE, OF OHIO, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.—[PaoTosnarnep By Brandy.) 


HON. SALMON P. CHASE, SECRE- | 
TARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Satmon PortLaxp CuiAse, present Secretary 
of the Treasury, was born at Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire, January 18, 1808. His father died when he 
was nine years of age ; and, three vears later, Sal- 
mon was sent to Worthington, Ohio, where he 
lived with his uncle, Philander Chase, then Epis- 
copa] Bishop of that State. ‘The Bishop having 
accepted the Presidency of Cincinnati College, 
young Chase became a resident of that city. He 
had been a studious boy both in New Hampshire 
and in Ohio, and he was soon promoted to the 
Sophomore class of the college over which his un- | 
cle presided. He remained, however, not more 
than a year in Cincinnati, when he returned to his 
mother’s home, then at Keene, New Hampshire, 
and in 1824 entered the Junior Class of Dartmouth 
College. He was known as an industrious stu- 
dent, of exemplary character, and in 1826 gradu- 
ated with distinguished reputation. Soon after he | 
opened a classical school in Washington, and gave | 
instruction to the sons of Henry Clay, William | 
Wirt, and other men then Mstinguished. While | 
conducting his school he pursued the study of the 
law, under the direction of William Wirt; and in 
1829 was admitted to the bar of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In the spring of 1830 Mr. Chase returned to Cin- 
cinnati, and has ever since been a resident of Ohio. 
While a young attorney, with good prospects, but 
without a pressure of business, Mr. Chase prepared | 
for publication, in three octavo volumes, an edi- 
tion of the Statutes of Ohio, with full annotations 
and references, and a preliminary sketch of the his- 
tory of the State, which is now received as author- 
ity in the Courts. Through the reputation acquired 
by this work, and by close and successful attention 
to business, Mr. Chase soon gained a valuable prac- 
tice. In 1887, as counsel for.a colored woman ar- 
rested as a fugitive from slavery, he disputed the 
power of Congress to im eres aie 


ints. 
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iny powers on State magistrates in fugitive slave 
ises—a position which a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court afterward sustained. The 
sume year, having been employed as counsel for 
James G. Birney, who was arrested for harboring 
a negro slave, Mr. Chase argued before the Su- 


preme Court of Ohio that slavery is local, depend- , 


ent on State law for existence and maintenance, 
and, therefore, that the person alleged to have been 
harbored having been brought into the State of 
Ohio by the individual claiming to be her master, 
was of right and in fact free. In 1846 Mr. Chase, 
associated with William H. Seward, was defend- 
ant’s counsel in the well-known Van Zandt case, 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In an elaborate argument, which was published, 
and attracted much attention, he then contended 


| that, by the ordinance of 1787, no fugitive from 


service could be reclaimed from Ohio unless there 
had been an escape from one of the original 
States; that it was the clear understanding of the 
framers of the Constitution, and of the people 
who adopted it, that slavery was to be left exclu- 
sively to the disposal of the several States, with- 
out sanction or support from the National Gov- 


| ernment ; and that the clause in the Constitution 
| relating to persons held to service was one of com- 


pact, and conferred no power of legislation on Con- 
gress. In other efforts at the bar, and by his po- 
sition in the political movements of the country, 
Mr. Chase rendered his political status evident. 
Previous to 1841 he had not been particularly iden- 
tified with any political party. He supported Gen- 
eral Harrison for the Presidency ; but disapprov- 
ing of his inaugural, and of the course of the Tyler 
administration in regard to the subject of slavery, 
he united in a call, made in 1841, for a Convention 
of the opponents of slavery and of slavery. exten- 
sion, which assembled at Columbus, in December 
of that year, and organized the Liberty party of 
Ohio. It nominated a candidate for Governor, and 
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the » 





ry extension, and 
which argued do 
trines that are now 
recognized as the 
basis of the Repub- 
lican party. When 
in 1843, a National 
Liberty Convention 
was assembled at 
Buffalo, Mr. Chase 
was an active and 
mfluential member ; 
and having been 
subsequently, on 
several oceasions, 
the public exponent 
of the views and ob- 
jects of the party, 
was led, ... 1845, to 
call a Western and 
Southern Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati of 
all persons who were 
‘resolved to use all 
constitutional and 
honorable means to 
effect the extinc- 
tion of slavery with- 
in their respective 
States, and its re- 
duction to its con- 
stitutional limits in 
the United States.’ 
The address, read to 
the Convention of 
4000 persons, pre- 
pared by Mr. Chase, 
as Chairman of the 
Committee, argued 
the necessity of a 
political party op- 
posed to the nation- 
alization and exten- 
sion of slavery, and 
exhibited what he 
regarded as the nec- 
essary hostility of 
slaveholding inter 
ests to all liberal 
measures. In 1847 
at the second Na- 
tional Liberty Con- 
vention, Mr. Chase 
opposed the maki g 
of nominations, be- 
Heving that the ag- 





“Gtation of the Wil- 


mot Proviso and the 
action of Congress 
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platform there adopted bore decided evidences of 
the influence of Mr. Chase 

By resolutions at its State Conventions the 
Democratic party of Ohio had declared slavery an 
evil, and had asserted the duty of exerci ing all 


constitutional measures to prevent its increase, to 
mitigate, and finally eradicate it, Concurring 
generally in political opinions with the Demo. 
crats, and especially in the opposition lared by 
their resolutions to the nationalization of slavery 


Mr. Chase was put forward as a candidate for elec. 
tion to the United States Senate, and in February, 
1849, was chosen a Senator from Olio bv the votes 
of all the Democratic members of the Legislature 
and of the Free-Soil members with Democrati 
sympathies. 

In 1850-51 Mr. Chase gave his support to the 
Democratic party in Ohio; but when, in 1852, the 
Baltimore Convention, which nominated Mr. Pierce 


| for the Presidency, adopted a platform approving 


would furnish a ba- | 


sis for a wider and 
more general move- 
ment against slave- 
ry extension; and 


*4n 1848, anticipating 


that theConventions 
of the Whigs and 
Democrats would 
refuse to give that 
movement any el- 
fective support, he 
prepared a call fora 
Free Territory Con- 
vention, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which was 
largly attended, 
and which invited 
the National Con- 
vention that assem- 
bled at Buffalo in 
August of that year, 
and nominated Mar- 
tin Van Buren for 
the Presidency. The 


the Compromise acts of 1850, and denouncing the 
further agitation of the slavery question, and the 
Democratic party of Ohio accepted that platform, 
Mr. Chase addressed a letter to the Hon. Benj. F. 
Butler, of New York, announcing his determina- 
tion to endeavor to secure the organization of an 
independent Democratic party. Ile prepared a 
platform, which was, in the main, adopted by the 
Independent Democratic Convention at Pittsburgh, 
in 1852, and gave energetic support to the nomi- 
nees of that Convention. When the Nebraska 
Bill gave rise to new political relations among 
leading men in Congress and in all the States, Mr 
Chase, who had been prominent and influential 
among the opponents of that measure, united act- 
ively and earnestly in the popular movement 
against slavery extension which grew out of it. 

In Juby, 1855, Mr. Chase was nominated for 
Governor of Ohio. Before the expiration of his 
senatorial term leading public men had zealously 
urged his fitness for that position, as a represent. 
ative of the public sentiment of Ohic Hlis elec- 
tion vindicated the justners of their views. He 
was inaugurated in January, 1856. ‘The canvass 
had been strenuous and heated; and Mr. Chase, 
while zealously supported by the great majority of 
the Anti-Nebraska voters, had received Lut a cold 
and reluctant support from many who, on other 
questions, feared that he might prove an unsaft 
leader. These fears were greatly allayed by the 
inaugural of the new Governor; and when the 
Legislature adjourned in April, 1856, there was 
neither anxiety nor doubt in any quarter respect- 
ing the discretion or ability of Mr. Chase as an 
executive officer. 

Governor Chase's political friends insisted that 
he should be a candidate for re-nomination as Gov. 
ernor; and a peculiar condition of public affair: 
growing out of a defalcation of over $50,000 in 
the Treasury, forbade lhim to withhold his consent 
This defaleation was discovered a few days before 
the semi-annual interest on the State debt fcll due. 
Promptness on the part ef Governor Chase com 
pelled the resignation of the Treasurer, who had 
concealed the defalcation ; secured a thorough in- 
vestigation ; and led to the adoption of a line of 
policy which énabled the Fund Commissioners t¢ 
méet punctually all pecuniary obligations, and for. 
tunately avert a large pecuniary loss. 

A few months since Mr. Chase was clected Unit- 
ed States Senator from Ohio; but having accepted 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury, he resigned 
his seat. 





THE PARISH CLERK’S STORY. 

For twenty miles round Bentholme there was 
nothing but talk about Squire Sigister’s quarrel 
with bis son and heir, young Mr. Robert, such a 
jolly young gentleman as you don't meqpevery 
day. He was quite the life of the neighborhood. 
It was understood that it might be partly the 
young gentleman’s fault, but before any body 
knew any thing of the case, every body agreed 
that the Squire had been hard on him. And we 
couldn’t be far wrong either, knowing what a chol- 
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eric, easily-put-up, sort of a rough old ti 
So the news of the split between the old and the 
r one caused plenty of conversation, you may 
and will Mr. Robert ¢ 
3? and what has he done? 

When we heard what he / 
him if he did go 





ro down on his mar- 
all the 


ui done, we 


was 








ques i 

decided 
down on his mart 
tin that he wouldn't. For 
could be stiff when he please 
Phe fact 


it would be the best for 


bones, but 


Mr. Robert, he 








was, Mr. Robert, as 


























had for a very long time by sv 
upon S 1 Dar ! 1 sl s hi to 
{ ! 1 
hy ol 
} lh \ 

‘ ’ M R W h st { ll 
her f ry bei rf Sy ints, | 
erly stop} i t bet it ca to the Squire's 
ear, though. So the Squire, »wanted Mr. Rob- 
ert to marry one of his own class, he on with his 
top buots and his round hat, and down he goes to 
Farmer Dawson. 

** Dawson,” savs he, * IT hear that boy of mi 
har ibout r doors a Lbhit. You'd better 
8 »> the hoe bolts sa sharp fell 

a mot give bis thin rn £ 

Squire,” says the farmer, ** if he chooses to act 
row outside there, I've no help for it; | it Vil 
take eare he don’t get to be a fixture inside.” 

‘Keopa sharp eve on your daughter, Dawson,” 

Vs squil 

june in a family juire,” says th 
farn And | heavily, f 
hi iece, M G wav in a bad 
m rt t ha o 1 Sil 
Sou \ I rt lf who had | 
i i l lw now at th 

with ni ¢ s thought | r of 
hi to t v it was his colle « 
friend Mr. D vho had been seen about with 
her al his visits at the Squire's. She | 
I Dea s house afier of these vis 
Mr. kt iv at the time 1 that g 
a ’ » wl Was said against i But his 
{ 1 ] it, if his enemies d 

Now2Jwhen Mr. Rober 1 the farmer's d 
bar Lin his face he wy W ith, you m \ 
‘ me. We vl ard it was through 
t! ~q ire having been wn there on particular 

ness. What does he do but go straight to the 


ire and ask him what he meant. ‘The Squire 
isking him what de means. That's 
The servants said that Mr 
swearing he would 


appoint to 





retorts by 
how the split began, 
Robert burst out of the library, 
f Dawson on the 


» and marry Susan 


didn’t do that, but he managed to 


meet her by night. She went, as she'd have 
gone through fire and water. Then he asked her 
to go off with him to London to be married. 


she’ was debating about it—for I suppose 
she hesitated —up came Will Green, her cousin, 
Martha's brother. Will was whistling, and stood 
with his hands in his pockets, looking at them, 
He was an odd, indifferent fellow—one who made 


‘you believe that nothing affected him. ‘* Don’t 





think you'll astonish me,” was his customary ex- 
pressic So, he says, ** You're s after Mar- 
tha, are you, Susan?) Make my compliments to 
her.” And then he turned on his heel and saun- 
tered off. Susan had a shock at the mention of 
Martha. Th shot was, that she went home 


and so did Mr. Robert, and the next morning the 

wrrel took place, for the Squire somehow 
had heard of Mr. Robert's meeting with Susan 
They get to high words. The Squire threatened 
to kick him out of the house, and as Mr. Robert 
had money, he said he would go, and not return 
till he isked. le went in a huff with us all, 
We heard of him spending money like fire. He 
Was away two years just, when we heard he was 





Was 


in prison for debt, and one morning Miss Susan 
i Didn't the gossips fly about. Farm- 
m hung his head a while, and then he 
woke up again and was cheerfuler than could be 
By-and-by Susan returns. The farm- 
ev took her in, which he was much praised for, 





uid he was kind to her, and wouldn't let the vicar 
rebuke her, which rather went against his charac- 
ter, in our place. However, things passed like of 
oll. The Squire seemed to have forgotten Mr. 
Robert ; Susan was mum, Will Green did his farm- 


work, and sneered away at his superiors. 

You must know that we had fine roads round 
Bentholme. It lay just between two market- 
towns, and was not such a distance from a tolera- 
ble sized city. The roads were lonely, and people 
used often to say they wondered more bad work 
wasn’t done. They even gave up wondering. 
The vicar rode home one night cleaned out, and 
saving my respect for his memory, in as awful a 
fright as mortal man can be. A highwayman had 
stopped him. A pretty commotion there was in 
Bentholine. Within a month we had as many as 
twelve downright open robberies—three to a week ! 
There was a meeting of magistrates—constables 
were moved about, and all the farmers said they’d 
be cautious. But farmers never are cautious after 
market-days. Besides, this was a terrible fellow. 
He not only knew who they were, and where they 
were going—he knew always exactly how much 
money their purses contained, and used to name 
the sum! That was what unmanned them more 
than any thing. They gave up at that. It didn’t 
look human. How we came to know this was 
through Farmer Burmess. He was riding home 
from Ockham market one night—plenty of ale in 
him, and up trots my gentleman. 

**Good-night, Farmer Burmess,” says he. 

‘‘Good-night,” answers the farmer, looking at 
him queerly, for he had a veil on‘his face. 

“Tam rather in want of cash to-nicht,” says 
the other. “Can you accommodate me ?” . 

* Tt’s an uncivil request civilly put,” says Farm- 
er Burmess. ‘‘ No, I can't—so good-night again.” 

“I'm sorry to have to enforce it,” says the oth- 
er; “but I'm only a borrower. You'll have it 


again some day, which you can’t say for your 
brains, if they go. 


” 
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With that he outs with a pistol I urmer 
stopped short. He was a cool hand, but he had 1 
weapons. Says he 

‘You scem pretty clever. Now, if vot 
me what money I've got about me, to a 
I'll hand it out. If net, we'll] We 
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| One night the S« UI i in i t 
} Ockham. Ile order 3 to be sac 
while he was in the hall one of the ut 
to him: * Look out that s I t 
your money to-ni Squir 
low much do vou ivs the Sy 
whi st Was 1 1 t friend. 

* Oh, 'm not t Borrow says tl le- 

| man, laughing—that them talkiz t tl 

| ro ries on the road of | 

j Well,” says the S I \ t! 
fellow ‘t borrow a f ! 

Ile took two the gentler i! f ofty 
pounds apicc Ile set out, and shortly a they 
m ed to follo und see fair play The night 
Was tine, the moon was 1 one of t e pleasant 

ver nights when vou'd rather \ than 
asleep. The uire trotted on merrily. He turn- 
| ed when he came to the line lead louwn to Ben- 


thoime river, and stood up under a hedge, and 
presently he heard the two gentlemen trot past. 
He suspected a trick, do you see, and when he saw 
one of them turn into a gate some way down the 
to make a short eut, thinks he: “I know 
what they're up to, but I’m their match,” So he 
drew his hat low down over his head, and on he 

Bentholme Meads is alonely place. You're 
d couple of miles from any habitation: you 
have the river on one side of you, and Spenth 
Woods on the other. Just as the Squire was rid- 
ing round the hedge out of the road to have a gal- 
lop on the grass, a man on horseback leaps in front 
of him. The Squire pulled back into the shadow, 
and, disguising his voice to have a moment’s fun, 
* Tlulloa!” he sings out gruffly, “‘ be you Mr. Bor- 
rower 7 

‘I am,” says the other. 

The Squire was expecting the voice of his friend. 
Not hearing that, he saw that it was no joke. 
| Keeping still in the shadow, he drew his pisted— 

he was peppery—cocked it, and fired point-blank. 
8 right arm fell, and he gave ¢ 
was bare. 


| 

| 

| 

| yad 
} road, 
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went. 
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The highwaymar 
groan. His hat dropped off, his face 
**Good God!" cried the Squire. 

Just then he heard his friends coming up behind 
the hedge. 

‘* Here it is,’ the Squire sang out in his assumed 
voice, and thrust his purse out for the highwayman 
to take. He seeme: surprised, but hearing voices, 
he turned right about and galloped off. 

When the other two gentlemen had managed to 
push through the hedge, they could hardly believe 
their senses to see the Squire as pale as death, 
trembling like a child. They told him he had lost 
the bet, and he said they should be paid next day. 
The story flew like wild-fire. People shook their 
heads. They couldn't believe the Squire a cow- 
ard. But what were they to think? ‘The Squire 
had paid the money, beyond a doubt. 

After that, Squire Sigister shut himself up. He 
was aged twenty years by that night. He walked 
to church like a very old man. Nothing more 
was heard of the Borrower, and the roads got safe 
again. One day Susan was sent for to come to 
the hall. She put on her best Sunday dress, and 
went in a dreadful flurry, not knowing what to 
think of it. When she came back she looked 
brisker. The truth was, the Squire had said to 
her, “‘ Find out my son, wherever he may be: fetch 
him here alive, and I'll marry you both within a 
week, so help me Heaven!” We only heard this 
later, for Susan kept her own counsel. 

Susan knew that Will Green was aware of Mr. 
Robert’s whereabouts. I needn’t tell you what 
women are, and what they'll condescend to do 
when they want to worm any thing out of a man. 
Susan began her cajoleries with Mr. Will. He 
swore afterward that she had deceived him. I 
fancy she made him think, in some wonderful wo- 
man’s way, that she cared no more for Mr. Robert, 
and that — her mouth was commencing to 
water for WillGreen. At any rate, by Will’s aid, 
she managed to light upon Mr. Robert in a cottage 
twenty miles off. She brought him home to the 
Squire, with his arm in a sling: father and son 
’ were reconciled: and then came the extraordinary 
thing. Susan refused to marry Mr. Robert! 

This caused her, of course, to be very much ob- 
served and spoken about. She was called a num- 
ber of names; but she didn’t seem to care for it, 
and this was vexation to one of our gossips, Mrs. 
Gillott, the grocer’s wife. She put on her bonnet, 
one evening, and proceeded to pay Farmer Daw- 
son a visit. The fafmer was out, but she hit upon 
Susan alone, 

‘Well, Susan,” says she, after rounding about 
the business, ‘‘so you’re to be married at last!” 
“T?” cries Susan, “ you’re mistaken, ma’am.” 















‘* Not at all,” replies the old lady. ‘‘ And now 








| ert was white ; 




















that he’s reclaimed from the error of his ways, it 
very proper vou uld 

SUSE ew ile. What w VS; he gasped. 

‘Wel iva the old lady, * vou know how the 
whisp:r proes The robber doesn’t rob now, and 
Will Green stops at home. IT make no aceusa- 
tion.’ 

* Will Green!’ Susan prononneed the name, 
ind from close upon a faint she burst into a laugh, 
‘Po vou suppose, ma’am, I ) coing to marry 

Pray undeceive vou intly ! 
a t wo to s} tha Prav, wi 
vourself inthy,” says Will Green, in 

m si the roon 

| bred, but h t 
W! thes I ha 

1 | you i ol 

Wi 

‘What at? e shi , savagely. * Because 
vi wit marry t Lord bless vou!" 

Deca 1 sai » rather hastily,” Susan put 
in oit as she could ‘You know, Will, I'm 
not going to marry at all. 

She fell to erving, as she spok Will jumped 


I must te Ly u that he wasn't 
irted fellow : only 


full of his moods, 


up from his chair. 
a black-looking, or a black-ly 
strange, and loose, uncertain and 

‘* Susan,” says he, ‘it’s better you should mar- 
rv Robert Sigister than keep pumping salt-water 
ill day long.” 

** Marry him, and ruin him !” says she, pumping 
harder. 

Will was fond of Susan, and he had Mr. Robert 
in his power. The sight of her tears gave him a 
sort of melting feeling, and the knowing what they 
were shed for pricked him like poison. Between 
the two sensations, Will was wrought upon to say 
a kind thing and mean a black one, Or, perhaps, 
he meant nothing till circumstances were too much 
for him. However, he said to her, “ Marry Mr. 
Robert, Susan.” 

Ohno! She wouldn't. And then she would. 

‘Will you be at the wedding ?” she asked. 

“Tl be at the wedding,” says he. 

The Sigisters were all married openly—walking 
from the hall to the church, and back again from 
the church to the hall. Children strewed flowers 
along the way, the bells pealed, there was feasting 
and fun for every body. It was given out that 
Mr. Robert was going to be married to Susan Daw- 
son by consent of the Squire: the day was named, 
and all arrangements made. Just three days be- 
fore the wedding a lady and gentleman came to 
the Gold Stag, our village inn, and put up there. 
The gentleman appeared to be a friend of Mr. Rob- 
ert’s, and, after Mr. Robert had seen him, he sent 
word round that he wanted to speak to Will Green. 
But Will was nowhere to be found. He had saun- 
tered away with his hands in his pockets, appar- 
ently caring fornobody. When the marriage bells 
were ringing, Will was still missing. This did not 
make Susan happier, for the poor girl feared he had 
done himself a harm, However, she was obliged 
to look as cheerful as she could, The merning 
was fine, and the procession set.out’’ Phere was 
the Squire, looking glad and gay; Mr. Robert with 
his stiff right arm, bride and bridemaids, al} blush- 
ing, as in duty bound. The whole village had 
turned out for a holiday, and lots had promised 
themsglves to get tidily intoxicated before dark, 
as poor fellows will, when they haven't a chance 
every day—and we mustn't be too hard on them. 

On the little bit of common in front of the 
church an old elm stands. The trunk is hollow, 
but the branches were in leaf. Leaning against 
the bark, with his back to the procession, a man 
was seen, holding a horse by the bridle. He wasn't 
notice: till we came near, and then people began to 
ask who he was, and talked of his manners. When 
we got close he faced about suddenly. Farmer 
Burmess sung out: ** The Borrower!” 

He had a veil over his eves and nose. Mr. Rob- 
sa sheet at the sight of him. The 
iscovered that he was 








man took off his hat, and 
no other than the missing Will Green. 

“Stop!” he cried, * I’ve a word to say to this 

Susan made an effort 
to go forward to him, but one of the handsome 
young ladies waiting on her had to hold her. 

“What's the matter, Will?” said Mr. Robert, 
trying to be calm and easy. 

** Ruin for ruin,” Will answered. “I swore I'd 
have you, and now's the time. Don't you think 
me a fool, Sir? But you'll find J’m not ‘a woman. 
You're going to be married. Now, here, publich 
I say you shall be married in your Borrower's uni- 
form, or not at all. That’s my word.” 

Every body was stunned. The old Squire walk- 
ed between Will and his son, and put out his hand. 

‘*A hundred pounds,” he whispered. 

Will waved him off: ‘* Not for a thousand !” 

“Will,” said Mr. Robert, huskily, “‘ what have 
I done to you to deserve this? Is it because I'm 
going to marsy Susan ?” 

* Pish!" quoth Will, “I never cared for a girl 
so much as that. Will you take it or not?” And 
he held out the highway man’s mask. 

Mr. Robert shrank back, and seeing his bride's 
condition attempted to laugh it off. 

“Tt won't do!” cried Will. ‘You're in my 
hands, What do you think I took this trouble 
for? Because you're a gentleman, and I’m a poor 
devil, whose sister’s to be played with like a toy ?” 

* Stand aside!” said Mr. Robert, sharply. ‘ 

“You won't submit to the terms? Good!” 
cried Will, and, stepping close up in front of them 
all, so as to block the way, he shouted, “ Listen!” 

But what he said was unintelligible, when a 
lady, the same that was stopping at the Gold Stag 
with the gentleman, rushed out, threw her arms 


round Will's neck, and called him “dear brother!” | 


Will looked stupefied, but presently thrusting 
her out at arm’s-length: ‘‘ Aren't you ashamed to 
appear here ?”’ he said. ; 

‘No, Will; not when my husband is by me,” 
said Martha. 

Mr. Danby, Mz. Robert’s friend, now came up to 
Will. They talked to him hastily, and seemed to 
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and round, Then Will, with a dash of the hack 
of | hand rr his ev ot from them, stood 
out betor M Robert, a i id, in a low t ; 
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was, paid back tl 
fraction, and with tidy i 
more, he did it through a | 
his acknowledgment for th tit ‘ “V 
never appeared in our parts ais M 

him over in America, doing » furm t 
as large as the Squire's estat Mr. I 
of him forever after as the tincst f 
known iu the course of his lif But he | 
in his character, that I declare. 


THE DROWNED AT SEA. 
Never bronze or slab of stor 
May their sepulc hre denot: 
O’er their burial-place, alone, 
Shall the shifting sea-weed float 
Not for them the quiet grav: 
Underneath the daisicd turt 
They rest below the restless wa 
They sleep below the sleeple- 


O’er them shall the waters wrest! 
With the whirlwind from the lar 

But their bones will only nest! 
Closer down into the sand: 

And for ever wind and surge, 
Loud or low, shall be their d ry 

And each idle wave that breaks 
Henceforth upon any shore 

Shall be dearer for their sakes, 
Shall be holy evermore. 


MAJOR ANDERSON’S COMMAND 
AT FORT SUMTER. 
We publish on page 177 a group of portr 
the Officers of the garrison at Fort Sumter 
picture was taken from a photograph recently 1 
by a Charleston photographer. 
Of the Commander, Masor Anderson, 
the Chief-Engineer, Carrain Foster, we 
lished portraits and biographical sketches in N 
211 and 215, respectively, of Harper's Wee 
refer our readers to those numbers 
ASSISTANT-Sunceon S. Wyte Cr 
the United States Medical Staff, at present tl 
ior officer of Major Anderson's Staff, and 


AWrorD, 





officer of Fort Sumter, is a native of Phila hi 
Dr. Crawford is a son of the Rev. Dr. Craw ford 
long and so favorably known in his connecti 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Craw 
tered the army in 1851, at the head of 
has since that period Leen actively e1 

Texas, New Mexi 


tant frontier service i 


Nebraska. In 1857 Dr. Crawford trave 
Mexico, with his own convevance a 
and ascended successfully the IP’ 


ing a barometer to its top He sy 1 

the crater, which he thoroughly ex}! 

his daring exploration was honored with 1 

ship by the Geographical Society of Mexivo. H 
was made bearer of dispatches by Mr. For 

the State Department. In Septemler list | 
Crawford was assigaed to duty with the First I 


iment of Artillery at Fort Moultrie, a 
of the last to leave that work on the night 
Deceniber. The entire hospital departin 
crossed under his direction on the 27th; it 
hardly completed when Fort Moultrie was oceupi 
by State troops. 

CapTrais Truman Seyuorr belongs to Major 
Anderson's regiment, the First Artillery. He isa 
native of Vermgnt, and was appointed from that 





State to his present regiment on Ist July, “1 
He served throughout the Mexican war, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry in so marked 
a manner that, on 20th August, 1847, he was brev 
eted Captain He is not only an excellent sol- 
dier and a prudent officer, but is an acec mplished 
scholar and artist. 

Capraixs Abner Dovuniepay also belongs to 
the First Regiment of Artillery. He hails from 
New York, and entered the army, as Second-Lieu- 
tenant in the Third Artillery, on Ist July, 1542. 
Another officer of the First Regiment of Artillery, 
serving in Fort Sumter, is First-Lievrexayt 
Jurrverson C. Davis, of Indiana. He entered 
the army, as Second-Lieutenant in his present regt- 
ment, on 17th June, 1848, And yet another is 
Finst-Lrevrexant Tnropore Tacnor, of Ken- 
tucky, who was appointed Second-Lieutenant in 
that regiment on 22d May, 1847. 

Under Captain Foster are serving two Lieut 
ants of Engineers, First- LirurENANT GRoKG! 
W. Ssyper, of New York, whose commission «dates 
from Ist July, 1856; and Ricnarp K. Mean, 
Jun., of Virginia, who was appointed from that 
State on Ist July, 1857. He is a Second-Lieuten- 
ant. 

On page 180 the reader will find a picture of 
Fort Sumter, with which the names of these gal- 








be.turning his head this way and that, and round'| lant officers will always be connected, 
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AGRICULTURAL.—The Agricultural ner 
Illustrated Farmers’ Almanac, published by Jos 
ley, London, England, oadway, N. Y., ¢ 
of interest to Farmers, and particularly Breeders of Stock 
They, however, especially advocate the use of * Thorley’s 
for Cattle.” which seems to have met with great suc- 
ces in Great Britain, as well as in this country. 

Seventy--ix prizes were last year awar ted to Cattle fed 

n this Food Aud on ite exhibition at the Pennsylvanian 
cultural Shows, obtained Diplo- 









also awarded by the Keighley 
ADV ER TISEMENTS 
Phis day Published 
_* HAND-BOOK FOR ACTIVE 
SERVIC 


~TRUC ris IN AMP. AIGN DUTIES, 





I inteerm 
By LGBLAT I eU.s8 Ae aptain Enyi- 
n teyiment, N. G 
1 vol. I2mo, cloth, $1 00. 


KING ON STEAM. 
LESSONS AND PRACTICAL NQTES ON STE AM, THE 
<TRAM ENGINE, PROPELLERS, &c. 
I young Marine Engineers, Students, and others. 
Ity the late W. PL KING, U.S. N.; revised by Chief En- 
gineer J. W. KING, U.S. N 
, enlarged: one vol. 5vo, cloth, $1 50 
ve books sent free by mail on receipt of 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Vublicher, 192 BROADWAY, New York 





irst-Class Prize Medal, Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 1855. 


LAWSON & CO., 


Printing Ink Manufacturers, 
LANDON NGLAND ANID Néw YORK 
Furnish» to t pr ml offices in Central I und 
Ar ind ‘ il the principal Illus 


Now is the Time to Subsoribe! 


$2 00 worth of Books Free. 


To any one who will send 


Two Dollars 


"+ Subscription to the 


New York Weekly, 


00 worth of beautiful Bound Books, free, 


Ali Pec » 


sent iree 


STREET & SMITH, 
Proprietors N. Y. Weekly, 
22 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Was for the UNION — Sup- 
ied with Cards, Notes, Satin Ties, Envelopes, 
latest styles, at fair prie-s, by A. DEMAREST, 


&c., of uh 
182 Broadway, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


L:ngraver, No 


i= rs WANTED. — $5 MAP FOR 25 
CENTS, COLORED IN STATES NICELY 
LLOYD'S UNITED STATES RAILROAD MAP OF 
AMERICA IS NOW READY. The usual price of a Map 
of this size is from $5) to $s. It is FOUR FEET SQUARE, 
printed on an entire sheet of strong white linen paper, and 
shows to the reader at one glance, from CANADA to TEX- 
AS, and is acknowledged by all railroad men to be the 
most CORRECT MAP ever offered to the people of this 
country. As there is so much deception practiced on the 
public now-a-days, we have thonght it advisable to submit 
evidence of the correctness of this advertisement. 
Newark, N. J., 1561. 
1 consider your Railroad 
Map alone worth that amount JOHN 8. DARCY 
President New Jersey Railroad Company 
Orrick VirnGinta AND TENNESSEE RE. Co., } 
Lyneusune, Feb. 1, I6l. f 
J.T. Luorp, 164 Broadway, N. Y.:—Dear Sir—I think 
highly of your American Map, and inclose you $20 in order 
to nid in keeping it up. Yours truly, 
E. H. GILL, General Superintendent 
Sent by mail anywhere. No stamps taken. Send for a 
‘ Lloyd, Publisher, 164 Broadway, 


aed is $3 


J. T. Lroyvp—Inel 


circular. Address J. ‘I 


New York City 


AGES 'S WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
1e U. 8. and Canada to sell a new 
arti needed in every family Enclose stamp, for a Cir- 


cular, to Box 2704, N. Y. Postoffice 





{ORE CORNS and BUNIONS are really 
b CURED by the use of SWISS CORN PLASTER 

For sale by E. DUPUY, Drugyist, No. 609 Broadway. 

Sent by mail on receipt of JV cents. 


7° PRACTICAL TAILORS.—E. L. BRIS- 

TOL’S SYSTEM FOR CUTTING COATS TO 
FIT all the variations of forms by actual measurement, 
any Style, Fancy, or Fashion may dictate, with the use 
of inch measure only; no instrument required, or divi= 


iona, to produce a perfect fitting Garment, will be furn- 
ished as usual, to those desirous of making a change in 
their mode of cutting. Also a correct method for Cutting 


Pants and Vests, with all necessary Diagrams, Explana- 
tions, with extra full-sized Drafts, &c., will be sent by Ex- 
press, free of extra charge, on receipt of the following es- 
tablished prices: Coat System, with extra Drafts, &c., 
$15; Pants System, with Drafts, &c., $5; Vest System, 
Drafts, &c., $>. No Deviation from the above prices. Ad- 
dress KE. L. BRISTOL, care Hascy and Bristol, No. 413 
Broadway, N. Y. 


UST PUBLISHED—A PAMPHLET giv- 
ing an ACCOUNT of the DISCOVERY of the MA- 
KORA ARABICA by a Missionary while travelling in 
Arabia. Published for the benefit of those suffering from 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, and Colds, This Pam- 
phi 4 will be sent free to all who may ——_ it. Address 
or apply to LEEDS, GILMORE & Co., No. 61 Liberty 
Street, N. Y. 


] O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACTIFS ?—My Onguent will 
yorce them to grow heavily in six weeks (11pon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, poet free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. kK. G. GRAIIAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y 


FOWLER & WELLS'S 
American and Foreign Patent Agency, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All business pertaining to the Patent Office done in the 
most prompt and satisfactory manner on reasonable terms, 


arated Iapers n 


New York Depot, 56 Gold St., New York. 
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Mantillas! 


_>-—- 


BRODIE 
Will make his Great 


Spring Opening 
on 
Thursday, the 21st inst., 
at his 


Palace of Fashion, 


Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, 
Corner 23d Street, 


and at the 


Old Celebrated Stand, 


300 Canal Street. 
The richest Display of 
MANTILLAS 
in 
Silk and Fancy Cloth 


Ever made in New York. 


QO Np 


nd Speakers 
and pon given 





i i Bronclua 
Lozet From oo M Stacy 
ef lL ge, La Grange 
ai in removing 
n with Speakers and 





“4 gentlemen in their flavor, 
r W INES, Principal Brownwood 
ty, and Kev. M. Teacue of this place rhe Tro 
only to be tried to recomn : 


ia 
No Chimney! 

Burners that will fit any Coal Oil Lamp, and burn Coal 
Oil or Kerosene without a chimney Burner sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 2. Callender’s Carbo-Air Gas Lamp 
barns pure (val Oil, Camphene, &c., without wick or 
chimney. Sample Lamp $3 00. Enclose stamp for Cir- 
culars. Address CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in 
Lamps, Oils, &c., 175 Broadway, New York 








BooksELLers, AGENTS, N EWS- 


MEN, and others, who wieh to ‘**do good,” * make 
money,” should obtain a stock of those sec Aes be. rap- 
id-selling books, ‘* How to Warre,” “*How To TALK,” 
“How To Benaveg,” and * How To po Business.” Only 
30 cents each, or $1 for the four in paper, and $150 in 
one large gilt volume. Published by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 305 Broad New York. 






The Working | Farmer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
price $1 00 per annum), 


AND 
Harper’s Weekly, 
For #2 40 a Year. 
Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 
The Working Farmer 
Is Edited by PROF. J. J. MAPES, assisted by a Corps 


of Gentlemen who are practically engaged in conductir 
the several departments upon which they write 


(Regular Subscription 





Vor. 13 COMMENCES wiTH JAN. 18T, 1561 
Specimen copies sent free on application 
Remit subscription to 


CHAS.§V. MAPES, 


126 and 125 Nassau, and 11 Beekman Street, 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


N.B. Fur AssortMent of Goops for the $1 00 STURES 
and JEWELRY ENVELOPES. 


Muller's Piano Method—In English and 
German. 
REVISED BY JULIUS KNORR. 

An elaborate, thorough, and unique course of study, 
embracing every requisite for each grade - tuition and 
practice. Two Parte. Price of each, $2. Complete, $3 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & ©U., meee 


psy WEDDING CARDS. 


MISS.E.LOVE 











Specimens by by Mi nil on re- 
== ceipt of 2 postage stamps. 
EVERDELL 302: | Broadway. N.Y. 

\ ANTED—MEN, WOME ' AND BOYS 

in every’Town, City, and Village in the United 

States, to act as Agents for the sale of Sher “" van & ¢ "8 








Gift Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to 8 
dollars a day. Being largely engaged in the manufactur 





of a superior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our customers a greater variety and more valuable Gifts 
than any other similar establishment. For further partic- 


ulars enclose a stamp, and address, SHERMAN & CO., 229 
ae aeeouty 6 Street, New York 


GREAT c U RE. — Dr. 

Rurumatio Banp permanently 
Gout, and Neuralgia, and all Mercurial Diseases 
$2. Sent per mail or express, Descriptive circulars sent 
free. Agents wanted everywhere. G. Smith & Co., Pro- 
prietors, office 409 Broadway, N. ¥ 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


A few bottles will generally disperse all Scrofulous tend- 
ency, while it improves the appetite and invigorates the 
Constitution. Prepared by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugyists, Yo. 141 William St., N. Y. 


C { m@ A WHEELER & WILSON SEW- 
ep-be}. ING MACHINE. A Gift, Send stamp for 
Circular to Box 2764, N. Y. Postofiice. 


c? land's ANTI- 
ures Rheumatism, 
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The Great 
Toilet Requisite 
Now Ready. 





In Large Bottles! 


DENSLOW’S 
Richly Perfumed 
Hair Tonic. 
Only 25 Cents a Bottle. 


FEATURES. 


I. 
The largest Bottles ever sold for 25 cts. 
II. 
The most Richly-Perfumed Article. 
III. 
Put up in Elegant Toilet Bottles. 
Iv. 


In Composition, Harmless ;—as a Tonic 
for the Hair, Unequaled. 
Vv. 
The Price is just Right! 


_ REMARKS. 


Denslow, Chemist & Perfumer, 
Broadway, New York, 


Originator, in 1889, of those two immensely popular 
articles, 


The Shilling Hair } Semis 


— ae 
The Shilling Benzine. 
Now offers for public approbation a HAIR TONIC, 
RESTORATIVE, and DRESSING, 


At 25 Cents per Bottle, 


Which will bear favorablé comparison with any of the 
Doxa articles in use. 





>_> — 

The Bottles hold over Eight ounces (Half-a- Pint), which 
is considerably more than the most popular Dollar articles 
contain, The Quality is unsurpassed. The Experience 
gained by the producer in the manufacture of the favorite 
SmiLuine Hark Tonic (nearly 50,000 dozen of which have 
been suld during the past year), enables him to present a 
Compound of the most desirable Character, containing 
nothing injurious, but, on the contrary, ALL the ingre- 
dients known for years to be best adapted to foster the 
erowth of the Hair and beautify it. 


ee 





The especial cheapness of this article, and its elegance, 
" 


will catise it to become immediately 


The favorite Thing, 
Superseding aut the old-fashioned, n1GH-pEIcED prepara- 
tions, which the public have become tired of, both on ac- 
count of their expensiveness, and their inferior style and 
quality. 
- _> rs 
Denslow’s Hair Tonic 

Will be the favorite and only quick-selling kind, as soon as 
the public have seen it. 


ee _ 


Card to Dealers. 


Provide yourselves at once with a half gross or a gross 
of this new and taking article. You will find it to sell be- 


yond any preparation you ever placed upon your counter, * 


because it is 
Unequaled in the Two Essentials, 
Quality and Cheapness. 
The most striking large Show Card got up this year fs 


ready, and will be given out freely. Dealers ordering a 
gross will be entitled to a copy in 


An Elegant Frame, 

Splendidly got up, at a cost of several dollars each—a great 
ornament to a store, and very influential in attracting 
purchaeers 

Orders may be made through any Wholesale Drug, Pat- 

nt Medicine, or Fancy Goods House in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities, or direct to the Pro- 
prietors, Wholesale Depot, 162 Broadway, New York. 

Price uniform to the Trade. A Card of rates upon ap- 
plication, so/d for Cash only. None consigned or given 
away. It will go without. 

The Public want such a preparation, and will try it lib- 


erally. 
Immediate Application 


Will be necessary to secure a supply of any magnitude, as 
the entire production, so far, is ordered tn advance sev- 


eral days. 
The General get up of 
DENSLOW’S HAIR TONIC 
Is a Model in every Detail. 
The Public will appreciate it! 








Thunder and sapnning 


ry May startle you t the silent influences of elec 
tricity when writ ng with cm pees S 2B k to be 
tha frequent au ak me nd exhau-tion 





Phe CHAMPION PENHOLDER was dezigr 
t — r. Endorsed by the highe t 

. D. BILL, 94 Tremont Street, Boston. JJ 

Agent for New York, Belmont Hotel, 133 








I al 
A. SW ASEY, 
Fu 


The 
Photographic “Wisiting 
Card. 


CHARLES : D. FREDRI KS & COMBE: ana 557 7B 

way, t , introduce thigverv bear am 

i Unie d States, and from the sneces 
ed ite introduction, various sty! of 
, ond other articl.» adapted to the 
manufactured by us in Earope and iy 
With a view to make our establiehment th« 
referred toy both wholesale and 
retail, we respeetfnily call the attention of the public to 
the following 


ALBUMS holding 200 Visiting 
ALBUMS holding 100 Viritin 
ALBUMS holding 
ALBUMS holding 
ALBUMS bolding 
VELVET Frames for Visiting Cards, 





this country. 
depot for all the ariicles 


Cards, 
¢ Cards, 
50 Visiting Cards, 
30 Visiting Cards, 


20 Visiting Cards, 


Jet Enamelled Frames for Visiting Cards, 
Turkey Morocco Frames for Visiting Cards, 
Velvet Frames, for 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Visiting Cards, 
Compsrition Frames, richly ornamented, for Visiting Cards 
Black Walnut and Ebony Frames for Visiting Cards, 
Feather Fans, holding 6 Vi-iting Cards, 


And many other artiek 





vely 
graphic Visiting Oard. Ladics having f 

other pictures for which they d:+ire rich and s ate 
frame= and Cases, are invited to examine our varied assort- 


rarkey Mon« nd Enamelled Frames, 





ment of Velvet, 
adapted to almost any sized picture 

Photographs colored in oil, pastel, or water 
Prices reduced to « — to the times 


D FREDRICKS & ©O., 
Phot ustiibent Dealers, 555 Broadway. 


L=.20" TON — THE BEST LADIES’ 
4 FASHION BOOK in the World. Specimen copies, 
with two valuable patterns, posted for 33 centa. 


¢ SUN, 407 Broadway, N. ¥ 


&. T. TAYLOR & 
I ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER’S WEEKLY ani MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can always be had of 

A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
.—Dr. Rigg’ Waterprool Multip: dal Truss has 
had a succes: hitherto unknown. Warranted perfect for 
five years. Young subjects invariably cured. Send for a 
Pamphict . 2 Barclay 5t.,N.Y. Alsom Varicocele True 


Constitution Water. 
The only Known Remedy for Diabetes, 
Irritation of the Neck of the 
Bladder, 


Inflammation of the Kidaeys, and Catarrh of the Biad- 
der, Strangury and Burning, or Painful Urinating, Stone 
in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick Dust Deposit, and 
Mucous or Milky Discharges after Urinating. For sale by 
all Druggists. Price $1 00. Wm. H. Gregg & VUo., Pr 
meg Morgan & Allen, General Agents, No. 46 Cliff 
Mtreet, New York. 








HARPER’S 
NWEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For April, 1861. 


CONTENTS. 
THREE MONTHS IN LABRADOR... By Cuaguzs 
Ha.vLocn.—( Firet Paper.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Seeing the Eclipse.—I told you * _ 
On Deck.—A Day's Shooting.—An Artist's Trials. 
berg:. — Blane Sablon. —Forteau Light-House —He ~ y 
Harbor. — Pulpit Cave. — Dressing Fish. — Caplin.— Tut 
Island.—Abe Soutter.—Total Eclipse. 

MUSIC AT NIGHT. 
A DISH OF CAPON. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, —Capon Springs.—Colonel Davy Wad- 
dle. — Aunt Leah.— Bob Myers. —Ice Mountain.— The 
Dairy.—Adam Rudolph. 

A CHAPTER ON MITES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.“Acarus Domesticus.— Cheese Mite. 
—Milk Mite. — Rose Mite.—Acarus Canna Mellifera.— 
Acarus Megharina.—Acarns Muscida.—Acarus Contagio- 
eus. —Hydrachna Geographica. — Hydrachna Globum.—- 
Hydrachna Puteus. 

RAREY, THE HORSE TAMER. By T. B. Taorre 

ILLUSTRATIONS —Cruiser Untamed.—Cruiser Tamed. 
Taming a Groom.—Cruiser Bridled.—Cruiser’s Bridle. — 
Untamed Groom. —Gentlemanly Horme,—The Swedish 
Medal.—The English Medal 

TWELVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


THE LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. By Frrz James 
O' Brien. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS. 


TATTLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
THE COUNTESS MELTUSINE. 
MINOT’S LEDGE. 
LOST ON A RAILWAY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
ERAY 
Cnarter VI. Brandon's. 
Cuaprer VII. Impletur veteris Bacchi. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Jean Jacques.—Mr. Frog and Prince. 
Ox.—The Old Fogies.—In Waiting. 
THE CHILD THAT LOVED A GRAVE. 
THE THREE KINGS. 
MRS. GOLDSMITH AT FORTY. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
LEAVES FROM LITTLE DAUGHTER'S LIFE. 
Iui.csTRATIONS. — Pussy’s Failure.—In Powder. — 
Dreamland. — Her Beau. — Sitting up. — Ablutionary. — 
Dolly's Bath. —Dressed up.—At Night.—The Doll in Dis- 


By W. M. Tuacx- 


grace. 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Spring Pelisse.—Morning Negliges. 





TERMS. 
One Copy forone Year... . - « $800 
Two Copies for One Year . . . . « 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, os every Club of Exaut 8tn- 
SORIB: 
HAgrrn’s WEEKLY and Hanems's Macazing, together, 
one year, $4 00. 
HARPER & = YTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New YORK. 
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THE FINESSE DEPARTMENT. 
Youre Mercnuant. “What do J do? Why, I attend to the Fines~« IRISH HOUSEKEEPING. 
Department—do all the Finessing, you know!” ~ 
Frienp. ‘‘ Finessing! What enthunder’s that?” 
Y. Mercnant. “ Why, when any Feller owes the Concern Money and won't Inisu Servant. ‘Is it the bit o’ Bhacon thin? Shure I took it to Loight the Fhcir« 
Pay, I go and make him, or Knock his Darned Old Head off his Shoulders !”" 


. \ \AANS AY att ACT De \ NEW TIE EVERY DP y 
<3 — = W - tas a THE PAPER IFCK IE 
EAN an SSS TNS MITH & BROUWER, 


Bacuetor “ Mary, I should like that piece of Bacon I left at Dinner yesterday. 








No. 35 Warren Street, New York 





Overstrung Grand 
Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 





E-stablisled in 1834 
Are pronounced to be the best Piar manufaettured 
ach Instrument warranted 5 yea { for Cireul 
Warerooms and Manufactory, 75 to SS East 13h 


Street, near Broadway, N. Y 
Thorley’s Food for Cattle 
Converts the poorest of hay or straw into a superior 
proven@er. mailed free. Depot for U. §., 21 
Broadway,.N. 
Agents wanted leery Oty ant Tews. 


UY TL LELLA 
(YU SEE 
ve Os? "s <2 


oe ee o, 
come wwe: 


PERFECT FITTING 


~- & 
> 


SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 

— : With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as 
Peeper ‘“ ' . . > “i cae sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each 
gi CK (who, we are sorry to say, is rather fond of Chaffiny lis Brother-in-Law). Oh! ny here, Ropert, will you have this with you A180, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAX BE 
in the Car, or shall I have it Checked throngh ? MADE AT $2 EACH. 
bl aia ee eee : —_—_—_—_—X—=X=vEw0@V_—_—_”_””00”0000O _ _—  —_ eae - - - P. &.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one dozeu 











j l 74 a $18 fine Shirts. 
~ 30 yards of New York Mills muslin at 14jc. per yd.. $4 35 
| 7 yards of fine Linen, at 50. per yard . 390 
+ Making and cutting . 6 6m 


os 


Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c 1h z 
| GS 1 ngawawele Peace 5 ¢ 65 4 
| Total ..... S15 00 : 


Self Measurement for Shirts. : 











Printed directions rent free ev rywhcre, and so cary.to 

| understand, that any one can take thir own measure for 

shirts. I warrant a good fit. Tho cach to be paid to the 
Express Company on reer ipt of goods. 


| 
| 
an W. H. WARD, from London, 














387 Broadway, N. Y., up Stairs. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
- a IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, i 
k ee ; any Salesrooms, 
. . 7 léth St., 8d Av., N. Y. 





Harper’s Weekly. 








fa Z 
I Gf se PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
yy i f { a 
si fy y TERMS. 
/ f _£ One Copy for Twenty Weeks. , + $10 
One Copy for,One Year. ° ° - 250 
Yr Ti Uopyfor Two Years . ww 400 
' Five Hive Contes for One Year . 900 
: \ Copjes for One Year 20 00 
y : At 0 4 a fiv@®Uopics for One Year 40 00 
A ‘ . A Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 00. 
as ; = 1 \" Volumes I., TI., TI, and IV. of Warren's Wrexcy, 
‘ = i Zw handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price $8 0 each, are 
» ‘ , now ready. 





Muslin Covers are forniched to thore who wish their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents « [wENTY-rIvE PER 

cs - \ | Cen. Discount allowed to Bookbinder nd the Trade 
T 








*.* To postmaster: g tting up a Clob of Ty e've or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will b nt criti Snbheeriptions may 
Cc ONSsTD ZR ATE! | commence with any Number. Specim: n Number gratui- 


tously supplied. 

6m Clergymen end Teachers supplied at the lowest 
—don’t you know = Ouop Rares. ; 
a 


Younxe Pucce (m i ously. ) “Ahem! Captain—it strikes - thete’s something on between you and the Faichaired Party with the Cor- 
eh? 
! I spe—déry delitute on von “tele a Jord off niy mind, ‘eur you!” HAKPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


onet? If go, be Eh 
b ee h % Re dg, 308 swe ? As [bad som 





